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DIE MARXISTISCHE AUSLEGUNG DES TRAGISCHEN 


Lupwic MarcusE 
University of Southern California 


In der langen Geschichte des Nachdenkens iiber das Tragische ist 
immer wieder dem auffallenden Vergniigen am Leiden und Sterben Be- 
achtung geschenkt worden. Platon wunderte sich im Phaidon iber 
diese seltsamste Lust. Aristoteles untersuchte sie in der Poetik, Augus- 
tinus stellte die Frage: Warum ist der Mensch darauf aus, durch den 
Anblick von Tragédien, die er selber unter keinen Umstanden durch- 
machen méchte, in Trauer versetzt zu werden? Moliére verglich den 
Genu8 an der Tragédie mit dem Pfliicken der Trauben von Dornen und 
der Feigen von Disteln. Und Schiller schrieb in der Abhandlung ,,Uber 
den Grund unseres Vergniigens an tragischen Gegenstanden*: 

Es ist eine allgemeine Erscheinung in unserer Natur, da8 uns 

das Traurige, das Schreckliche, das Schauderhafte selbst mit 

unwiderstehlichem Zauber an sich lockt, da8 wir uns von Auf- 

tritten des Jammers, des Entsetzens mit gleichen Kraften weg- 
gestoBen und wieder angezogen fiihlen. 


Diese ,,allgemeine Erscheinung in unserer Natur“ wurde auf sehr 
viele Weisen ausgelegt. Die Worte Lust, Vergniigen, GenuB, Anzie- 
hung waren bereits Interpretationen. Lukrez gab diese Erklarung: wenn 
die Winde das Meer bearbeiten, sei es sii8, am Strande zu stehen und in 
Ruhe das Spektakel von Menschen in Seenot zu genieBen; in der ,,Ver- 
gleichung unserer eigenen Sicherheit mit der wahrgenommenen Gefahr“ 
liege das Vergniigen. Lukrez, der den Lust-Effekt der Tragédie mo- 
tivieren wollte, suchte ihn — nicht in der Identifikation mit dem tra- 
gischen Helden, sondern in der Distanz zu ihm. Er war der Paria, den 
man nicht anriihrte. 

Die Psycho-Logik, nach der erklart wird, stammt immer aus dem 
besonderen Bild vom Menschen, das ihr zugrunde liegt. Die Zeit der 
Empfindsamkeit fand das tragische Vergniigen im Schwelgen der Seele 
in Rithrung. Zeiten der starken Aktion fanden den Genu8 in dem 
sportlichen Stierkampf zwischen Mensch, Gott und Teufel. Schelling, 
der manche Einsichten der Psycho-Analyse vorwegnahm, versuchte sich 
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an einer Zergliederung des lustvollen Schmerzes: der Schmerz der nied- 
rigeren Spharen sei oft verkniipft mit dem Vergniigen an den héheren, 
Das wird heute Sado-Masochismus genannt — und, in anderen Kreisen, 
Klassen-Emotion. 

Sieht man auf die Passions-Spiele und die Tragédien, die ihnen folg- 
ten — bis zum Parsifal, so wird ganz unerfindlich, wie der Enthusiasmus 
fiir die Tragédie zum Problem werden konnte. Die sieben Leidensszenen 
der ,,Passion“ (zum Beispiel), welche die Briider Arnoul und Simon 
Greben im Jahre 1452 zur Auffiihrung brachten, sind das irdische Mittel- 
stiick zwischen dem Prolog im Himmel, wo Gottvater auf dem Throne 
sitzt, zur Rechten das Mitleid, die Gerechtigkeit, den Frieden, die Weis- 
heit — und dem Epilog in der Hdlle, wo der Sieger Christus die ge- 
fangenen Seelen dem Cerberus entreiBt. Im menschlichen Mittelstiick 
des géttlichen Lebens ist das Leid wohl verwahrt, abgekapselt, un- 
schadlich. Das ist der ,,Effekt“ der Tragédie. 


Schiller brachte nicht mehr den Heiland auf die Biihne — aber 
wenigstens ,,die Sittlichkeit“: ,,Gegen die Leiden der Sinnlichkeit findet 
das Gemiit nirgends als in der Sittlichkeit Hilfe.“ Auf die Hilfe kam 
es auch ihm an. Dem Zuschauer der Rauber wurde geholfen. Der 
Dichter setzte ,,den ganzen Bau der sittlichen Welt“ gegen die Passion 
des Karl Moor, der in jenem Bau den Himmel fand (im grofen theo- 
logischen Finale). Auch dem Zuschauer der Judith wurde geholfen: 
ihr Tod war ein iiberlebensgroBer Schritt vorwarts von der heidnischen 
Zeit zur christlichen. Auch dem Zuschauer des Fliegenden Hollander 
wurde geholfen: er sah den Verfluchten und Senta, das opfernde Opfer, 
»sich umschlungen haltend dem Meere entsteigen und aufwirts schwe- 
ben.“ Immer ging es im Unter-Gang aufwiarts. Was diese Tragédien 
verbindet und so lustvoll macht, ist das ,,Gerettet‘’ am Ende. Jedes 
»Happy end“ lebt noch immer davon — weshalb es nicht eine Machi- 
nation von Volksvergiftern ist, sondern eine zweitausend Jahre lang 
angewohnte Heils-Erwartung. Diese Tragédie hat sich als Theorie 
niedergeschlagen in den Asthetischen Schriften Schillers, Hegels, Hebbels, 
Friedrich Theodor Vischers. (Ludwig Marcuse, Pessimismus. Ein Sta- 
dium der Reife, Hamburg, 1953.) 

Die Hegelianer Marx, Engels und Lassalle standen am Ende dieser 
Reihe von ,,Gerettet“ — das allerdings im Laufe der Zeiten immer schwa- 
cher geworden war. 


Marx und Engels haben weder Biicher noch Abhandlungen iiber das 
Tragische und die Tragédie geschrieben. Aber es gab einen AnlaB, der 
sie bewog, zu diesem Thema Stellung zu nehmen: als ihnen Freund 
Lassalle seine 1857-58 geschriebene Tragédie Franz von Sickingen zur 
Kritik unterbreitete. Lassalle legte dem Stiick einen Aufsatz iiber ,,Die 
tragische Idee“ bei. In der ausfiihrlichen Korrespondenz, die sich an- 
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schloB, entfaltete sich, was Marx und Engels iiber das Tragische zu sagen 


hatten. 

Lassalles Drama spielt zwischen 1520 und 1523. 1519 hatte Kaiser 
Karl V. das R6émische Reich Deutscher Nation tibernommen. 1520 ver- 
brannte Luther die Bannbulle. 1521 wurde er auf dem Reichstag zu 
Worms geachtet. In diesen Jahren kampfte der Ritter Franz von Sickin- 
gen fiir Luther, fiir den Humanismus seines Freundes Hutten, fiir Kaiser 
und Reich — gegen den Papst, gegen die partikularen Interessen der 
geistlichen und weltlichen Fiirsten. Er scheiterte. 1523 fiel er bei 
Kaiserslautern. Ein Jahr spater begann die Erhebung der Bauern in 
Schwaben und Franken. 


Woran scheiterte er? War dieses Scheitern tragisch? Das ist das 
Thema des Briefwechsels. Sehr sichtbar ist, was Sickingen in Lassalles 
Tagen zum Trager der politischen Sehnsucht machte. Das historische 
Zeitstiick Franz von Sickingen gliiht vom Willen der deutschen Acht- 
undvierziger fiir ein einiges Deutschland und ein liberales Volks-Kaiser- 
tum. Problematischer ist Sickingens Tragik. Da alle drei Freunde 
Hegelianer waren, ist zunachst ihre gemeinsame Erbschaft zu unter- 


suchen. 


In Hegels Asthetik steht: dab 
in der Tragédie das ewig Substantielle in verséhnender Weise 
siegend hervorgeht, indem es von der streitenden Individualitat 
nur die falsche Einseitigkeit abstreift, das Positive aber, was sie 
gewollt, in seiner nicht mehr zwiespiltigen affirmativen Ver- 
mittlung als das zu Erhaltende darstellt; uber der bloBen Furcht 
und tragischen Sympathie stebt deshalb das Gefiihl der Ver- 
sobnung. 
(Dunker & Humbolt, Gesammelte Werke, Berlin, 1838, X, 533.) 
In genau diesem Sinne ruft der Hegelianer Hebbel ,,das Gefiihl der 
Vers6hnung“ hervor: am Ende der Judith, der Agnes Bernauer, von 
Herodes und Mariamne. Die tragischen Helden gehen zugrunde — und 
der ergriffene Zuschauer ist mit ihrem Geschick metaphysisch ausgesohnt. 


Sie gehen zugrunde, weil sie auch Individuen sind, nicht nur Be- 
vollmachtigte des Weltgeistes; und als Individuen, voll ,,falscher Ein- 
seitigkeit,“* wissen sie nicht, was sie tun. Unwissenheit und Tragik sind 
eng verkniipft. Man kann es am einfachsten theologisch ausdriicken: 
tragisch ist jene Unwissenheit, die nicht wei8, was Gott mit einem 
vorhat, und einen deshalb in eine ,,falsche Einseitigkeit“ treibt. So gab 
Hegel die Antigone als Muster des Tragischen: sowohl Kreons als auch 
Antigones Haltung sei subjektiv berechtigt und objektiv einseitig. Und 
so sah der Hegeiianer Friedrich Theodor Vischer im mittelalterlichen 
Kampf zwischen Kaisern und Papsten ein Paradigma des Tragischen: 
»Der Kampf ist tragisch, weil beide Machte in ihrer Zeit berechtigt 
sind“, Marx sagte dasselbe in den Worten: 
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Die Unwissenheit ist ein Damon, wir fiirchten, sie wird noch 
manche Trauerspiele auffiihren,; mit Recht haben die groBten 
griechischen Dichter sie in den furchtbaren Dramen der KGnigs- 
hauser von Mykene und Theben als das tragische Geschick dar- 
gestellt. (Marx Engels Gesamt-Ausgabe, I., 249.) 
Er dachte vielleicht besonders an den Odipus Rex, der schon blind war, 
bevor er geblendet wurde; seine Unwissenheit war nicht irgendeine, 
sondern eine unvermeidbare. Die ,,berechtigte,“ unvermeidbare Unwis- 
senheit macht tragisch. Marx und Engels’ Kritik am Lassalle-Stiick hing 
also von der Frage ab: war Sickingens Niederlage ,,berechtigt“? Sie 
verneinten es: Sickingen und Hutten seien nur in ihrer Einbildung 
»Revolutionare“ gewesen, schreibt Marx an Engels (19 — IV — 1859); 
echte Revolutionare waren sie nur im Bunde mit den Bauern gewesen, 

Bedeutsamer als ihr Hegelianismus ist ihre Abweichung. Worin 
sahen sie die Erlésung des leidenden Individuums? Weder im Tode des 
Erlésers noch im Siege einer transzendenten moralischen Ordnung, wel- 
cher der Einzelne sich unterwirft. Auch tréstete sie nicht der Glanz 
des hegelschen Weltgeistes, der mit seinem untergehenden Helden einen 
Schritt vorwarts macht im Selbsthewuftsein des Menschen. Das Selbst- 
bewuBtsein war nicht mehr genug. Ihr sterbender Sieger mufte ein 
Revolutionar sein, der im Bunde mit den fortschrittlichsten Machten 
versucht hatte, innerhalb der ihm vorgezeichneten historischen Situation 
einen realen Schritt vorwarts zu machen — und scheiterte, weil er erst 
ein Vorlaufer war. 

Marx erkannte nur die von Lassalle ,,beabsichtigte Kollision“ als 
tragisch an. Engels sagte noch deutlicher: ,,das wirklich tragische Ele- 
ment in Sickingens Schicksal‘ (das Lassalle sich habe entgehen lassen), 
liege darin, daB der Adel nicht bereit gewesen sei, mit den Bauern zu 
gehen; daB Sickingen also in einer unhaltbaren Situation gewesen sei 
(Engels an Lassalle, Manchester, 18 Mai 1859). 

Man versteht die Entwicklung innerhalb der versohnlichen Tra- 
gédie vom Passions-Spiel bis zu ihrer Auflésung in der Deutung von 
Marx und Engels erst, wenn man beachtet, wie die von Beginn in ihr 
angelegte Bagatellisierung des Individuums mehr und mehr fortschreitet. 
Marx und Engels sehen im Individuum nur noch einen Exponenten 
sozialer Machte; deshalb kann es hier eine Tragédie gar nicht mehr 
geben. Engels lobt geradezu Lassalle fiir die Entindividualisierung, die 
im ,,Vorwort“ noch programmatisch angekiindigt wurde: 

Ihr Sickingen ist durchaus auf der richtigen Bahn; die handeln- 

den Hauptpersonen sind Reprasentanten bestimmter Klassen und 

Richtungen, somit bestimmter Gedanken ihrer Zeit, und finden 

ihre Motive nicht in kleinlichen individuellen Geliisten, sondern 

eben in der historischen Strémung, von der sie getragen werden. 

(Ferdinand Lassalle, Gesammelte Reden und Schriften. Heraus- 

gegeben und eingeleitet von Eduard Bernstein. Berlin, 1919, 


I, 134). 
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Auch Hegels Tragédien-Helden waren nur Reprisentanten des Welt- 
geistes; aber sie waren auch noch mehr — und nur deshalb ist ein groBer 
Dramatiker wie Hebbel auf diesem geistigen Boden méglich gewesen. 
Engels kennt nichts anderes als: ,,Reprasentanten bestimmter Klassen 
und Richtungen“ und ,,kleinliche individuelle Geliiste.“ Mit der Leug- 
nung des Eigenwerts eines Individuums und der Wichtigkeit seines Le- 
bens ist die Tragédie am Ende. 

Marx und Engels, Zeitgenossen des klassischen europiischen Pessi- 
mismus, blickten, diszipliniert, in die entgegengesetztes Richtung. Die 
Marxisten lieben bis zu diesem Tage nicht, von Dunkelheiten zu sprechen, 
die nicht weg-organisiert werden kénnen. Einer von ihnen schrieb kiirz- 
lich: ,,Wo die Gedanken des wirklichen Lebens ein BewuBtsein erfiillen, 
kann der Tod iiberhaupt keinen Spielraum der Reflexion mehr finden.“ 
Aber der Tod braucht garkeinen Spielraum, weil er iiberall im Spiel ist. 
ln den Todesgedanken,“ heiBt es weiter, ,sucht die Vereinzelung sich 
zum Standpunkt zu machen“ (Werner KrauB, ,,Literaturgeschichte als 
geschichtlicher Auftrag,“ Sinn und Form, 1950). Aber dort, wo der 
Gedanke an den Tod nur der ,,Standpunkt“ eines Individuums der 
Klassen-Gesellschaft ist, haben Tod, Individuum und Tragédie jeden 
Sinn verloren. Wo der Kampf alles ist und der Kampfende nichts, wo 
die Idee, der Staat, der Fortschritt alles ist und das Individuum, iiber 
das sie hinweggehen, nichts — dort ist der Tragédie jede Voraussetzung 
entzogen. Marx und Engels zogen noch nicht diese Konsequenz. Sie 
liegt aber in ihrer Lehre beschlossen und kommt heute an den Tag; zum 
Beispiel in der Verurteilung des groBen Bildhauers und Tragédien-Dich- 
ters Ernst Barlach. Man wirft ihm im Osten vor, daB er Leid gestalte — 
»ohne optimistische Perspektive“ (Neues Deutschland, Berlin, 1951). 
Das hatten Marx und Engels bereits Ferdinand Lassalle zum Vorwurf 
gemacht. 


Der Briefwechsel iiber das Tragische ist nicht nur deshalb denk- 
wiirdig, weil er das Ende der christlich-idealistischen Tragédie sichtbar 
macht. Er zeigt auch in Lassalle einen Mann, der sich hier nicht voll 
einordnen 1J4Bt. 

Lassalle steht der Trost-losen Tragédie der Antike, Shakespeares, 
Hélderlins, Kleists und Biichners viel naher. Er war allerdings erst 
auf dem Weg; die Tradition und die starke Theorie seines Freundes 
Marx hielten ihn gefesselt. 

Er selbst sah sich als Hegelianer und kleidete noch die Hegel-frem- 
desten Ideen in das Vokabular des Meisters. Traditionsgema8 opferte 
er der »Versdhnung.“ Der sterbende Sickingen verséhnt den Zuschauer. 
Da ist das alte christlich-idealistische Lied von Schuld und Siihne. Was 
fiir eine Schuld? ,,Revolutionare Zwecke,“ sagt Lassalle, ganz marxis- 
tisch, ,,k6nnen nicht durch diplomatische Mittel erreicht werden“; man 
»kann Revolutionen nur mit den Massen und ihrer leidenschaftlichen 
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Hingebung machen.‘ Er wirft Sickingen einen ,,Mangel an Zutrauen in 
die sittliche Idee und ihre an und fiir sich seiende unendliche Macht 
vor“ und ein ,,Ubervertrauen in die schlechten endlichen Mittel.“ Damit 
ist die ,,Schuld“ festgestellt; und ohne Schuld keine christlich-idealistische 
Tragédie. 

Es sind also im Franz von Sickingen alle Elemente dieser Tragédie 
beieinander: die Schuld, die Strafe (Niederlage und Tod), die Reue des 
Bestraften und die Zuversicht des Zuschauers: der Sieg ist dennoch ge- 
wif. Bis hierhin unterscheidet sich Lassalles Werk nicht von jener Tra- 
dition, die mit dem Passions-Spiel begann und in Marx endete. Aber 
es gibt deutliche Zeichen, da diese Schuld, Strafe, Reue und Sieges- 
Zuversicht hier nur noch ein Schein-Leben fiihren. 

Da ist zwar dieser abschlieBende Satz im Kommentar ,,Die tragische 
Idee.“ Er versucht, der Tragédie einen verséhnenden Charakter auf- 
zuzwingen. Lassalle versichert dort, im Jahre 1859, da in der ,,heutigen 
Wiederaufnahme des Kampfes der héchste Triumph des Helden und 
seiner Zwecke liegt.“ Aber konnte es einen Achtundvierziger verséhnen, 
daB dasselbe Ziel, welches er (1848 erfolglos) erstrebt hat, schon 300 
Jahre friiher von Sickingen (1523 erfolglos) erstrebt worden war? Las- 
salle redete sich ein, da® in der ,,Ewigkeit dieser Zwecke der héchste 
Beweis fiir ihre siegende Notwendigkeit liegt.“ Aber in der Geschichte 
von Sisyphus ist die Ewigkeit des Zwecks verbunden mit der Ewigkeit 
der Niederlage. Und Schopenhauer sah gerade in der Repetition der 
immer gleichen Kampfe die unaufhebbare, nicht zu verséhnende Tragik 
des Daseins. 

Es gibt noch einen faszinierenderen Beweis dafiir, daB Lassalle seiner 
Tragédie die Verséhnung nur angeklebt hat: er glaubte garnicht an 
die Bauern, die doch seinem Stiick die Perspektive auf eine siegreiche 
Zukunft geben. Als Marx und Engels ihm vorwarfen, daB er die fort- 
schrittlichsten Krafte jener Zeit, Bauern und Stadte, nicht genug in den 
Vordergrund geriickt habe, antwortete er ihnen mit einem verbliiffenden 
Bekenntnis: diese so gepriesenen Bauern seien ,,a) nicht revolutionar; 
b) sogar im héchsten Mae — in letzter Instanz reaktionar“; deshalb habe 
er sie, so rechtfertigte er sich, ,,in einem gewissen Zwielicht lassen miis- 
sen.“ Sagt also deutlich, daB die Sieges-Stimmung am Ende nur 
revolutionare Propaganda sei. Was aber ist die echte Tragédie seines 
Sickingen? 

In seiner Selbst-Irterpretation ,,Die tragische Idee“ erklarte er, dab 
er den ,,dialektischen Widerspruch“ in der Situation Sickingens darstel- 
len wollte. Er meinte aber nicht jene Anti-Thesis, die Hegel und Hebbel 
und Marx mit dem Begriff ,,dialektischer Widerspruch“ bezeichnet hat- 
ten: das Gesetz in der Abfolge der historischen Epochen — den Wider- 
spruch, der immer wieder in eine ,,Verséhnung“ (Synthese) einmiindet: 
eine vorlaufige Verséhnung zwar, aber in Richtung auf eine endgiiltige. 
Lassalle fand einen ganz andern ,,dialektischen Widerspruch“: einen un- 
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hegelschen, un-hebbelschen, un-marxistischen. Er fand ,den tiefen dia- 
lektischen Widerspruch“ in der ,,Natur alles Handelns“. Der entschei- 
dende Unterschied ist, daB dieser ,,;Widerspruch“ nicht aufhebbar ist, 
nicht auf eine Verséhnung angelegt. Die Dialektik ist ins Individuum 
verlegt, in ein zerspaltenes, auf keine Versohnung hin tendierendes. Der 
Philosoph der ins Individuelle verlegten, hoffnungslosen Dialektik, ein 
Zeitgenosse, den Lassalle kaum kannte, hieB Julius Bahnsen. 


Lassalle beschreibt den Widerspruch in der Natur alles Handelns 
recht konkret. Es ist der Gegensatz zwischen Utopie und Wirklichkeit, 
Begeisterung und Diplomatie — dem Vor-Bild vom Menschen, das dem 

roBen Handelnden vor-schwebt, und der Karikatur, zu der es wird, 
sobald es nicht mehr schwebt. Ein groBartiger Plan! Lassalle wollte 
die tragische Kollision der revolutionaren Situation“ darstellen — nicht 
eine bestimmte, nicht eine versdhnbare. Mit dieser Absicht trat er aus 
dem Kreis der christlich-idealistischen Tragédie heraus, die bis zu Marx 
hin sich entfaltet hatte. 


Mit dieser Absicht trat er ein in den Kreis jener Tragédie, welche 
nicht kennt: die christlich-idealistische Uberhéhung des irdischen Ge- 
schehens durch einen Gott, der seinen Sohn zur Erde geschickt hat; 
durch eine moralische Welt-Ordnung, die sich schlieBlich durchsetzt; 
durch einen Weltgeist, der alle Dissonanzen zur Konsonanz fiihrt; und 
schlieBlich durch einen materialistisch-dialektischen Fortschritt, der alles 
Elend rechtfertigt: die Tragédie der Griechen, Shakespeares, Hélder- 
lins, Kleists und Biichners. Aristoteles und Lukrez, Schopenhauer, Nietz- 
sche, Bergson und Unamuno habe diese Tragik und das Vergniigen an 
ihr zu definieren versucht. In dieser Tragédie ist das Los des Menschen 
— seine Unerlésbarkeit: denn die Tragédie ,,zeigt uns das gréBte Un- 
gliick nicht als eine Ausnahme,“ (heiBt es im dritten Buch der Welt als 
Wille und Vorstellung) ,,nicht als etwas durch seltene Umstinde, oder 
monstrése Charaktere Herbeigefiihrtes, sondern als etwas aus dem Tun 
und den Charakteren der Menschen leicht und von selbst, fast als wesent- 
lich Hervorgehendes.“ 

Einer von diesen Tragikern stand dem Revolutionar Lassalle vor 
allem nahe: der Revolutionar Biichner. Beide hatten dasselbe Problem: 
wie kann man mit der tragischen Erkenntnis von dem ,,tiefen dialekti- 
schen Widerspruch“ ,,in der Natur alles Handelns, zumal des revolutio- 
naren,“‘ kimpfen und Menschen zum Kampf anfeuern? Der groBe Dra- 
matiker Biichner hatte die Kraft, diese unlésbare Frage nicht zu lésen — 
und klassisch zu gestalten: in seiner revolutionar-nihilistischen Existenz 
und in Dantons Tod. Lassalle, unter dem Druck der Tradition, die ihn 
nie ganz freilieB, lieB sich zu einem Kompromi8 verleiten. Er zeigte 
die unaufhebbare Tragik aller Revolutionen — und tat dann, als ob sie 
aufhebbar wire. 

Trotz dieses Kompromisses haben wir in seinen Auseinandersetzun- 
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gen mit Marx und Engels den seltenen (vielleicht einzigen) Fall, wo die 
christlich-idealistische, verséhnende, jubilierende Tragédie konfrontiert 
wird mit jener, die nicht in eine Leiden und Tod rechtfertigende, froh- 
liche GewiSheit ausklingt. Es ist schwer zu sagen, ob Marx die Tiefe 
dieses Zwists erkannte. Fs scheint fast so, wenn man seinen starken 
Widerwillen gegen die beiden Manuskripte Lassalles beachtet. In einem 
Brief an Engels (10 — VI — 1859) heiBt es: ,,Unbegreiflich, wie ein 
Mensch in dieser Jahreszeit und unter diesen welthistorischen Umstinden 
nicht nur selbst Zeit findet, solcherlei von sich zu geben, sondern uns 
sogar die Zeit zumutet, es zu lesen.“ Marx hatte fiir diese Tragédie 
keine Verwendung. Was konnte sie leisten zur Anfeuerung der Massen? 

Ein fiihrender marxistischer Literaturhistoriker unserer Tage, Georg 
Lukacs, hat Marx’ und Engels’ Kampf gegen die ,,tragische Idee“ Las- 
salles wiederaufgenommen. Er schrieb erst kiirzlich (Aufbau. Kultur- 
politische Monatsschrift. 9. Jahrgang, 1953, Heft 5): ,,Wahrend also 
Marx und Engels auch die Theorie des Tragischen von Hegel materia- 
listisch umstiilpten, machte Lassalle einen Schritt zuriick vom objektiven 
Idealismus Hegels zum subjektiven Idealismus von Kant und Fichte.“ 

In Wahrheit machte er nicht einen Schritt ,,zuriick,“ sondern vor- 
warts — zur Romantik. Lukacs sieht immer noch nicht, daB Lassalle nur 
widerlegt wird, wenn man ihn an einem materialistischen Hegelianismus 
miBt. Lassalle ging allerdings mit schlechtem Beispiel voran. Er maB 
sich selbst an Hegel und Marx und sah nicht, daB er bereits den christ- 
lich-idealistischen Bezirk iiberschritten hatte. Die Auslegung des Tragi- 
schen, die in ihm zum Durchbruch kam, fand seinen theoretischen Aus- 
druck in Theoretikern wie Friedrich Schlegel, Bahnsen, Unamuno. _Las- 
salle war in seinem Drama und seiner Asthetik der zwielichtige literatur- 
historische Ort, wo die christlich-idealistische Erfahrung des Tragischen 
(die marxistische eingeschlossen) abgelést wurde von der tragischen 
Tragédie. 

Das zwanzigste Jahrhundert ist bisweilen untragisch genannt wor- 
den. Es fehlen die Voraussetzungen fiir jene frohe GewiBheit, die noch 
im achtzehnten Jahrhundert Brennen und Morden in einen Hymnus 
auflésen konnte. Die unverséhnte Tragédie wiederum erscheint uner- 
traglich zu sein in einer Zeit, die mehr Angst und Schmerz erlebt hat 
als auf der Biihne gezeigt werden kann. 








SCHILLER’S DRAMAS AS OPERA TEXTS 
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It is interesting that while the importance of Goethe’s works as 
sources for opera libretti is generally appreciated, there seems to be no 
comparable awareness that Schiller’s plays have been exerting a strong 
fascination upon opera composers for a century and a quarter. 


Actually, there is scarcely a play by Schiller that has not at some time 
or other been employed as the basis for an opera text. A short survey 
reveals that the following operas founded on Schiller’s plays have been 

erformed in European opera houses or at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York: 

1829 Rossini: Guillaume Tell. (Italian title: Guglielmo Tell.) Text 
by Etienne de Jouy and H. Bis. Four acts. First given in the 
original French in Paris and later in other languages in 
numerous cities. The rooth performance at the Paris Opera in 
1834, the sooth in 1868. The opera reached its 868th perform- 
ance there in 1912 and was revived in 1932. Some of the latest 
revivals outside France were in New York in 1931, in Lenin- 
grad in 1932, in Berlin 1934, and in Florence in 1939. 


1836 Mercadante: I Briganti. (Die Rauber.) Paris. Text by J. 
Crescini. Three acts. Subsequently performed in other cities, 
including London, Venice, Milan, Lisbon, and Madrid. 


1840 Hoven: Johanna D'Arc. Vienna. Text by O. Prechtler. Five 
acts. This was the most successful of Hoven’s operas. Also 
performed in Dresden in 1845. 


1845 Verdi: Giovanna D’Arco. Milan. Text by T. Solera. Four 
acts. Also given at Rome in the same year and subsequently at 
Naples, Madrid, Lisbon, St. Petersburg, Buenos Aires, Santiego, 
Vienna, Mexico, Paris, and Milan. Performed in Berlin in 1940. 


1847 Verdi: I Masnadieri. (Die Rauber.) London. Text by A. 
Maffei. Four acts. Given in numerous cities. Revived in 
Italian in Milan in 1903 and in Barmen in 1928 in a German 
version by R. Franz. 


1849 Verdi: Luisa Miller. (Kabale und Liebe.) Naples. Text by 
S. Cammarano. Three acts. Given internationally in Italian. 
In German at Hannover in 1851, in French in Paris in 1853, 
and in English in London in 1858 and in Melbourne in 1860. 
Still performed in Italy. Outside Italy the latest revivals were 
in Berlin in 1927 (in German, translated by G. Géhler); at 
Budapest in 1929 (in a Hungarian version by V. Lanyi); at 
New York in 1929 (in Italian); at Vienna in 1930 (in Ger- 
man); at Leningrad in 1936 (in Russian); and at Zurich in 
1938 (in Germany). 

1867 Verdi: Don Carlo. Paris. Text by F. P. Méry and C. du Locle. 
Five acts. Performed 43 times in Paris in 1867. Outside Paris 
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it was given in several languages in numerous places. Suffice 
it to say that it was performed in Darmstadt in 1868 (in a 
German translation by M. R. Behr); in New York in 1877; in 
Dresden in 1885 (in a German version by K. F. Niese). There 
were revivals in Berlin in 1907 (in French) and in 1913 (in 
German); in New York in 1920 (in Italian), as also in 1951 
and in 1952; in Prague in 1921 (in German) and in 1931 (in 
Czech); in Helsinki in 1932 (in Finnish); in Vienna in 1932 
(in a German version by F. Werfel and L. Wallerstein); in 
London in 1933 (in Italian) and in 1938 (in English); in Stock- 
holm in 1933 (in Swedish); in Berlin in 1936 (in German); 
in Brussels in 1936 (in French); and in Sofia in 1936 (in Bulgar- 
ian). 

1876 Denza: Wallenstein. Naples. Text by A. Bruner. Four acts, 

1881 Tchaikovsky: Orleanskaya Dyeva. (Die Jungfrau von Or- 
leans.) St. Petersburg. Text by the composer, based on V. A. 
Zhukovsky’s Russian version of Schiller’s play. Four acts. 
Revived in Moscow in 1899 and in 1907. Given in Prague in 
1882 (in Czech). 

1884 Fibich: Nevesta Messinska, (Die Braut von Messina.) Prague. 
Text by O. Hostinsky. Three acts. Revived in Prague in 1909, 
1920, and 1938. 

1937 Weinberger: Wallenstein. Vienna. Original Czech text by 
M. Kares, produced in a German verison by M. Brod. Six 
scenes, * 


II. 

The operas Verdi and Rossini based on Schiller’s plays hold a par- 
ticularly compelling interest. A number of them have intrinsic merit and 
modern appeal as works of art. Collectively, they throw interesting light 
on the special significance of Schiller’s plays for Italian opera in the nine- 
teenth century. Rossini’s Guglielmo Tell and Verdi’s Don Carlo and 
Luisa Miller are in the repertory of the Metropolitan in New York. The 
popularity of the overture to Rossini’s Guglielmo Tell as a concert piece 
needs hardly to be commented upon. The opera itself, we are told, “ob- 
stinately maintains its place in the repertory when a cast of singers can 
be found adequate to sing the music, and sometimes even when it can 
not.” * The performance and nation-wide broadcasts, in recent years, 
of Verdi’s Don Carlo by the Metropolitan serve as a timely reminder of 
the importance of Schiller’s plays for Verdi’s operatic career. If we dis- 
count Verdi’s abandoned work on King Lear, Schiller’s works exceed even 
Shakespeare’s plays in the frequency of their operatic exploitation by 
Verdi, amounting to four in all. The Verdi renaissance in Germany and 

1 These listings intend to be suggestive rather than exhaustive. For completeness 
consult: Alfred Loewenberg, Annals of Opera, 1597-1940 (W. Heffer & Sons, 


Cambridge, 1943) and H. J. Moser, Musiklexikon (Dritte, umgearbeitete Auflage, 


Hamburg, 1951). 
2 Francis Toye, Rossini (A. Knopf, New York, 1947), p. VIL. 
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Austria in the late 1920’s not only brought about the revival of Don Carlo 
and Luisa Miller, but also the presentation of 1 Masnadieri. Giovanna 
D’Arco was performed in Berlin in 1940. 

The appearance of Giovanna D’ Arco, I Masnadieri, and Luisa Miller 
in the period between 1845 and 1849 indicates that Schiller occupied a 
dominating position in Verdi’s art just before he reached full artistic 
maturity and attained international fame in the 1850’s. Don Carlo, on the 
other hand, appearing 22 years after Verdi's first Schiller opera, attests 
to Verdi’s lasting interest in Schiller. The causes for such an enduring 
attraction could scarcely have been accidental. They may be found in 
the fundamental nature of Schiller’s works, for which Verdi had a deep- 
seated intellectual and artistic affinity. 

During Verdi’s youth Schiller was not only the greatest European 
dramatist of the recent past, but also the most prominent dramatic poet 
of democracy and political freedom. This should have made Schiller’s 
works particularly appealing to any patriotic Italian youth imbued with 
the spirit of the Risorgimento in which the movement for democracy and 
national unification found expression in Italy. The Austrian occupations 
represented an obstacle in the achievement of these aims. 

Rossini’s position in regard to the Risorgimento is cast in a dubious 
light. He was first and foremost an artist who was content to spend the 
major part of his mature life in Paris. His political interest in Italy was 
minor. It is suspected that in his choice of the subject of his Guglielmo 
Tell he was moved not so much by strong personal political convictions 
as by his desire to cater to the tastes of the Parisian public, which at that 
time had a sentimental attachment for the struggle of small nations for 
the right of self-determination and for democracy. (One may remember, 
too, that the July revolution of 1830 was not far off.) 


There is nothing equivocal, however, about Verdi’s political stand. 
He glowed with Italian patriotism and could not bear to live away from 
Italy for long. He was a friend of Cavour and of Manzoni. In several 
of his early operas he gave daring vent to his patriotic feelings, a circum- 
stance that brought him into repeated conflict with the censors. For 
several years an inscription that was greatly disturbing to the police 
appeared surreptitiously written on walls in many of the major Italian 
cities. It read: “Viva Verdi.” On the surface, this may seem to have been 
an innocent tribute to the composer Verdi. Actually, however, every 
one knew that it was an acrostic that had other, political implications, the 
letters in Verdi’s name serving as initials to complete the motto: “Viva 
Vittorio Emanuele Re D’Italia.” 

Under these circumstances, it should not be surprising that Verdi 
took a strong interest in the works of Schiller, particularly around the 
time of the Revolution of 1848, when patriotic and democratic sentiments 
reached critical intensity. In Rossini’s instance it may well have been a 
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matter of keeping a judicious eye on box-office receipts. Without ex- 
ception, the Schiller plays Verdi and Rossini set to music deal with the 
questions of political freedom, democracy, human rights, patriotism, and 
the injustice of foreign occupation. It seems significant that none of the 
purely philosophical plays of Schiller attracted their musical attention. 
Verdi was also attracted to Schiller’s plays for artistic reasons. From 
the very beginning of his operatic career Verdi gave great attention to 
the dramatic suitability of his texts and continued to do so throughout his 
life. He took such an active part in the creation of his librettos that it 
has been stated that “the librettist served him solely as a verse-maker.” ® It 
is regrettable that Verdi’s inadequate general education and insufficient 
literary training led him to accept or even suggest librettos whose plots 
have done harm to his music and counteracted his intentions. Some letters 
Verdi wrote to his librettists at this time abound in remarks concerning 
the theatrical effects of his operas and reveal that his ideas on this matter 
were far advanced over the general practice in Italy. * Apparently Verdi 
was gradually beginning to recognize that the traditional Italian opera 
was due for a much needed reform, which could come about only if 
the opera were made to obey the general rules of good drama. * Schiller’s 
works contained the dramatically effective material Verdi was looking for. 


Ill. 


The adapting librettist assumes the role of intermediator between the 
dramatist and the composer. He customarily exercises a free hand and 
allows himself great liberties with the original in fulfilling his function. 
No doubt, justification for this is inherent in the different nature of the 
dramatic and the operatic media. Since the music makes time demands 
of its own, it may be inevitable that a full-length play should undergo 
compression and simplification in order to suit the needs and the special 
limitations of the opera. Subtleties of a psychological nature that often 
adorn a play might have to be sacrificed in the opera and a greater direct- 
ness adopted in the exposition, the transitions, and the motivation of 
characters. One aspect of the play might be stressed, another de-empha- 
sized or eliminated entirely. The desire to improve upon the original, to 
modernize it, and to adapt it to new needs and situations might justifiably 
assert itself. The requirements of the voice and the problem of what 
should be included in the libretto or what might better be left to the music 
to express must also be taken into consideration. Many alterations may 


8 Franz Werfel, in Verdi, The Man In His Letters, ed. and sel. by F. Werfel and 
P. Stefan (L. B. Fischer, New York, 1942), p. 41. 

*Cf. Verdi's remarks on a rehearsal of his Macbeth, as quoted from a letter to 
Cammarano in 1848 in Dyneley Hussey, Verdi (J. M. Dent & Sons, London, 1940), 

 54°55- 
PF, That Verdi was even made aware, at this time, of the problem of achieving 
greater effect through a closer relationship of the music to Ro text, may be seen 
from a letter on Luisa Miller by Cammarano to Verdi in 1849, where the statement 
is made that “poetry should be neither the slave nor the tyrant of music.” Cf. Francis 
Toye, Giuseppe Verdi (Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1946), p. 57. 
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result, and it goes without saying that the librettist, in exercising his inter- 
mediary role, may practice his art of operatic adaptation for good or for 
ill. 

The question that confronts us is how Schiller’s plays fared at the 
hands of the librettists and how the potential effectiveness of the Verdi 
and Rossini operas based on them was influenced as a consequence. We 
shall examine this problem in connection with the Schiller operas found 
in the Metropolitan repertory: Rossini’s Guglielmo Tell and Verdi’s Luisa 
Miller and Don Carlo. ° 





Guglielmo Tell 

As far as the genesis of the libretto is concerned, it appears that 
Etienne de Jouy, a collaborator in Rossini’s earlier opera Moise, offered 
an adaptation of Schiller’s drama to Rossini. Even Rossini, whose literary 
judgment left much to be desired, could see that the style was unsatis- 
factory. Accordingly, a young French poet named Bis was commissioned 
to recast Jouy’s inadequate verse to suit operatic needs. Rossini also 
assisted in this work, as did the secretary of his friend Aguado. 

A synopsis of the Italian version of the opera is offered as a sample 
of the kind of changes that may be made in adapting a drama for libretto 


purposes: 
Act. 1 Swiss villagers are gathered before Tell’s house in a picturesque 
Swiss setting to celebrate the engagement of several young couples 
whom the Swiss patriarch Melchtal has come to bless. We learn that 
Melchtal’s son Arnoldo is in disrepute because his love for Matilda, 
a noblewoman at Gessler’s court, has made him indifferent to Gessler’s 
y ane f Melchtal strongly disapproves of Arnold’s infatuation, as 
oes Tell, who urges him to give up the girl and to devote himself 
to the cause of Switzerland. Suddenly, the Swiss compatriot Leutoldo 
breaks in upon the festive scene. He murdered one of Gessler’s 
soldiers and is fleeing for his life. When a fisherman balks at taking 
Leutoldo across the lake because of an approaching storm, Tell 
volunteers his aid. Gessler’s pursuing soldiers arrive and demand to 
know the name of the man who dared steer the fugitive to safety. 
When the Swiss refuse to betray Tell, the soldiers drag Melchtal, 
who is more defiant than the rest, off to Gessler. 
Act Il. Matilda and Arnold meet secretly in an idyllic Swiss scene 
and confess their love for one another in melodious solos and duets. 
Their tryst is disturbed by the a proach of Tell and Walter Furst 
who again take Arnoldo to task for what they consider a traitorous 
infatuation. Arnoldo, torn between his love for Matilda and his love 
of country, resists their arguments until Furst reveals to him that his 
®In a paper concerned exclusively with opera librettos apart from the music, 
some one-sidedness may be unavoidable. By way of compensation, it should be 
stated that a libretto obviously leans heavily on the music for its total effect. The 
music not only supports the libretto and complements it, but is better able to 
achieve certain effects than words. Cf. Calvin S. Brown, Music and Literature 
(The University of Georgia Press, 1949), pp. 98-99. 
The following treatment is based on the librettos published by Fred Rullman, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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father Melchtal has been assassinated by Gessler’s men. Shocked out 
of his dilemma, Arnoldo joins Tell and Furst and calls for revenge. 
Patriots who have aligned themselves behind Tell as their leader 
arrive and form a conspiracy against Gessler. They swear to fight 
for victory or death, and the curtain falls upon the resounding watch- 
word: “All’ arme!” 

Act Ill. opens on the public square in Altdorf. The infamous cap 
and pole are seen in the center, and Gessler’s castle looms ominously 
in the background. Gessler has commanded a day of festivity and 
warns the crowd to obey his edicts and to revere the hat, before 
which all are forced to prostrate themselves. After the festival, which 
includes Tyrolese dances, has begun, Tell enters with his only son 
Jemmy and deliberately ignores the hat. He is severely called to 
account, but remains defiant. Seized under the threat of death, Tell 
whispers to Jemmy to run home to his mother Edwige to light the 
fire on the mountain-top, the ‘sng’ signal for revolt. Gessler, 
however, catches sight of the boy and conceives of the plan to have 
Tell shoot an apple from the boy’s head. When Tell refuses, Gessler 
threatens the tee of the boy, also. This so unnerves Tell that he 
accepts the justice of the punishment in crushed humility. But the 
boy reminds Tell of his skill in archery and shows such courage that 
he revives Tell’s spirit to the point where he will risk the shot. After 
giving Jemmy detailed directions which end with the curious appeal: 
“‘Jemmy, pensa a tua madre- O! pensa a lei,” Tell takes aim and fires. 
When the apple falls, Tell faints and the per concealed second 
arrow drops out of his jacket. After Gessler’s pronouncement that 
now both Tell and the boy must die, the horrified Matilda rushes 
upon the scene and demands that the boy be placed in her custody. 
Gessler reluctantly grants her wish, but announces his intention to 
take Tell to the castle of Kusnac to throw him to the reptiles. Matilda 
flees with Jemmy while Gessler, after further threats to the Swiss, 
leaves amid shouts and confusion. 

Act IV. Arnoldo waits impatiently inside his rustic cabin for the 
uprising to begin. The Swiss conspirators arrive, calling for revenge 
and arms, which Arnoldo has had the foresight to cache away. After 
a change of scene back to the lake with Tell’s house in the distance, 
we find Edwige worried over the failure of Tell and Jemmy to return 
from Altdorf. Matilda and Jemmy appear in haste and inform her 
of what has transpired. Matilda attempts to console Edwige by offer- 
ing herself as a hostage of the Swiss until Tell is set free. A furious 
storm arises on the lake, making it necessary to untie Tell’s hands so 
that he can steer Gessler’s ship to safety. As the ship touches shore, 
Tell leaps out and pushes it back into the waters. In the meantime, 
Jemmy has gone to light the signal-fire. Not having had time to 
reach the top of the hill, he sets his father’s house on fire — not, how- 
ever, without first thoughtfully saving Tell’s crossbow. As Gessler 
and his men appear on the lake-rocks, Tell fires and kills Gessler 
who falls into the lake. The Swiss conspirators, now armed, arrive 
and save Tell. The tempest ceases and the entire mountainside is 
cast in a clear, peaceful light and all rejoice. 
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It is apparent that the action of Schiller’s play was pared down to 
bare essentials in the inevitable process of condensation to fit operatic 
needs. It was probably for this reason that it was more convenient to let 
Tell appear as the established leader of the Swiss revolt than to show 
how he was gradually thrust into that position. It is regrettable, however, 
that in the process of simplification Tell was stripped of the human traits 
that remain in Schiller’s play and reduced to a wooden, conventional hero 
of the political doctrinaire variety. The remaining characters are subjected 
to a simiar process of retailoring. Gessler becomes a sneering, villainous 
stereotype and most of the supporting characters carry out the dramatic 
intention of the librettists like automatons. As a consequence, the libretto 
makes of the play a melodrama that seldom rises above the level of a 
puppet play. It should be conceded, however, that these melodramatic 
elements are already present in Schiller and are merely exaggerated in the 
libretto. 

While some changes may be considered admissable, such as the ex- 

ansion of the love theme beyond that of Schiller’s play, or having Furst 
inform Arnoldo of his father’s death directly in place of Schiller’s in- 
direct treatment of this matter, there are important alterations in the 
libretto that must definitely be deplored. Thus the apple-shooting scene, 
which represents a theatrical triumph over practical difficulties in Schiller, 
becomes prosaic, unimaginative routine in the opera. The elaborate in- 
structions Tell gives Jemmy on how to stand and the pathetic appeal to 
“think only of mother” are superfluous, to say the least, for the boy has 
given more than ample evidence of his courage. Not a little irritating, 
too, is the gratuitous change of the names of many characters, the trans- 
formation of Walter Tell into Jemmy appearing particularly objection- 
able. 

The third and fourth acts of the opera are commonly criticized for 
moving too slowly. Certainly, the audience as well as the Swiss could 
be spared much of Gessler’s tiresome blustering and threatening at the 
end of the third act. It would also hardly appear reasonable to expect 
the audience to sit with patient forbearance while the action comes to a 
lengthy standstill at the beginning of the fourth act until Edwige is 
brought up to date on the events of the third act. 

One looks in vain, too, for the depth and range of the original and 
for the beauty and poetry of its language. In all these important respects 
little of Schiller’s play remains. 

The bogging down of the action after the second act explains why 
even in Rossini’s lifetime only the second act, or at best, the first two acts 
were commonly performed. If Guglielmo Tell has not become an operatic 
masterpiece, a large share of the responsibility must be placed at the 
door of the librettists, who have produced “little more than a travesty 


of the original play.” * 
* Toye, Rossini, p. 119. There is also some doubt as to whether Rossini himself 
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Luisa Miller. 

Verdi undertook this opera as part of a previous Neapolitan contract, 
He left the choice of subject to his librettist S$. Cammarano, asking only 
for “a short absorbing drama with plenty of action, plenty of passion, 
so that I shall be able to set it easily to music.” When Cammarano’s first 
suggestion was refused as being too tendentious by the authorities, who 
were uneasy over the events of ’48, Cammarano proposed Luisa Miller 
to Verdi, whose attention had already been attracted to Schiller’s Kabale 
und Liebe. The material in the libretto is not entirely innocuous, for it 
contains a considerable amount of expressed and implied social and 
political criticism. It is, however, free of nationalistic allusions. 

The libretto again bears the marks of condensation and compression. 
It adheres rigidly to the central action of the play, everything extraneous 
to the main theme having been ruthlessly excluded. 

Some notable changes were deemed necessary. The action is trans- 
ferred to the Tyrol, a place apparently closer to Italian tastes, and Miller 
is a retired soldier. The role of Luisa’s mother was sacrified, as was that 
of Lady Milford. Lady Milford’s qualities, however, were partially trans- 
ferred to the expanded role of the Duchess of Ostheim, who is scarcely 
mentioned in Schiller’s play. The loss of Lady Milford is particularly 
regrettable because of the dramatically effective scene between her and 
Luise in Schiller’s play, however much Luise’s parade of virtue may be 
open to criticism. We are, however, rather inadequately compensated for 
this loss by a much inferior scene between Luisa and the Duchess in which 
Luisa is intimidated into renouncing Rodolfo, Count Walter’s son. The 
retention of the scene in which the two feminine rivals meet face to face 
indicates that the librettists gave up the original scene only reluctantly. 
Since Verdi was eager to avoid trouble with the censors at this time, the 
full exploitation of the social and political implications of the Lady Mil- 
ford scenes was not possible. Nevertheless, had the need for prudence not 
been present, it is doubtful whether the severe time restrictions would 
have permitted the inclusion of these scenes in the libretto. 


Since the role of von Kalb was elminated in the libretto, Cammarano 
and Verdi quite appropriately addressed Luisa’s letter to Wurm, who re- 
mains as the only logical recipient of the letter. The librettists were thus 
able to avoid a point of weakness in Schiller’s play, where the credibility 
of von Kalb as Luise’s lover is subject to question. Rodolfo’s knowledge 
that his father was partner to the murder of his predecessor is also more 
satisfactorily explained in the libretto, in which Rodolfo is attracted to 
the scene of the crime by shots and learns the truth from the dying man’s 
lips. In selecting the heroine’s name as the title of the opera the librettists 
restored the original title of Schiller’s plan. This enabled them not only 


possessed enough heroic qualities to enable him to give adequate treatment to a 
subject like Guglielmo Tell. No less a person than Beethoven advised Rossini to 


limit himself to the opera buffa, where his real talent lay. 
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to emphasize the personal tragedy of the heroine, but also to divert atten- 
tion away from the social and political content of the opera. These alter- 
ations show that the librettists went about their work with a good deal of 
skill, care, and intelligence. 

On the other hand, one misses the comedy and satire in von Kalb’s 
character and the comic relief the eliminated von Kalb scenes might have 

rovided in a libretto that is somber throughout. Perhaps, too, the present 
libretto should not have deprived us of the appearance of Walter and 
Wurm in the last scene, which provides the denouement in Schiller’s play 
with such an effective second climax.* It is also difficult to reconcile 
oneself with the change of Ferdinand’s name to Rodolfo. 

On the whole, however, the action of the original play is preserved 
without undue distortions and the main characters remain sufficiently close 
to their models and possess human traits. Indeed, if viewed in its historical 
setting and in relation to the general run of librettos up to the middle of 
the last century, one must say that the libretto is surprisingly good. It 
can only be regretted that Verdi had not as yet developed sufficiently as a 
musician to make of this material a greater opera. Nevertheless, the 
third act gives evidence of Verdi’s future style, so that Luisa Miller has 
been designated as the first opera of his “second manner.” Furthermore, 
the character of Wurm could very well have served Verdi as a study for 
his Iago in Otello, just as the scene between Miller and Luisa in the third 
act could have served as a model for the scene between Germont and 
Violetta in La Traviata, Certainly, the qualities of the opera would merit 
for it a better fate than it has received and lead one to express the fond 
hope that it may experience an effective revival in this country. 


Don Carlo. 

In view of the problems that beset librettists who adapt a play of the 
length and complexity of Schiller’s Don Carlos, Méry and du Locle have 
done a creditable piece of work. Only the major characters of the play 
could be retained in the libretto, but they reflect fairly well the general 
outlines they possess in the original. 

While much material had of necessity to be excluded, two scenes of 
some effectiveness were added. First, there is a very fine auto-da-fé scene 
in Act II, Part II. Then again, a scene showing Don Carlo with Elizabeth 
at Fontainebleau was put at the beginning of the opera with the intention 
of making visible a part of the exposition which Schiller merely mentions.° 


In passing over some minor reservations one may have in regard to 
the libretto, one cannot leave unmentioned a major alteration the librettists 


8 In the original (not the Rullman) version reported in Toye, Verdi, p. 258, Walter 
and Wurm arrive at the last moment and Rodolfo, summoning his final strength, 
runs Wurm through with his sword before he dies. 

® This scene was eliminated in the 1884 revision by Verdi and Ghislanzoni, but 
restored again in the so-called third edition of the opera. It is lacking in the Rullman 
verison. (The excessive length of the opera made it desirable to reduce it from its 
original five acts to four.) 
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undertook that does the opera grave harm. Schiller takes pains to show 
that King Philip has become the ironic victim of his office and a tool of 
the all-powerful church. In a period of degeneratoin and decline the 
absolute state and the bigoted and ruthlessly fanatic church have become 
institutions that are ends in themselves and demand the sacrifice of 
thousands of lives to keep their power and authority intact. Ironically 
enough, the general destruction of the basic rights of humanity and the 
violation of the laws of human nature have begun to affect the royal 
family itself and even the head of the state. Earlier, Philip’s high office 
enabled him to break up the engagement of Carlos and Elizabeth and to 
destroy their natural love-relationship so that he could marry Elizabeth 
himself. The interests of the state and particularly those of the church, 
which applies merciless pressure upon Philip, now require him to sacrifice 
his wife and to destroy his own son. We are made keenly aware that 
under an autocratic despotism no one is free or safe, not even the apparent 
leader. *° In the superbly effective denouement in Schiller’s play, Philip, 
personally defeated and crushed, turns Don Carlos over to the Grand 
Inquisitor in cold and silent frustration. 

In the libretto, Méry and du Locle not only contrive to save Carol’s 
life, but do so by resorting to what smacks of the deus ex machina. Philip 
and his followers surprise Don Carlo and Elizabeth in their final, platonic 
leave-taking in the Cloister of St. Just. Carlo has conquered his passion 
for Elizabeth and sublimated it into a love for humanity. He intends to 
flee to fight for freedom in the Netherlands. Philip, laying his hand upon 
the queen’s arm, remarks that he has done his duty and bids the Grand 
Inquisitor to follow his example. When the Grand Inquisitor calls to 
his guards to take Don Carlo prisoner, Carlo appeals to God for help 
against “the tribunal of blood,” defends himself, and retreats toward the 
tomb of Charles V. The ghost of Charles or a monk posing as such (it 
is not entirely clear which) appears from the tomb wearing crown and 
mantle and “carries the bewildered Carlo into the cloister” while all 
stand paralyzed in terror. 

We could readily grant that the supernatural may have had an appeal 
for certain late-romantic operatic tastes. It is also possible that the easy 
and dubious device used by the librettists to save Don Carlo’s life may 
have produced a superficially spectacular final curtain that cannot be 
claimed for Schiller’s quieter but profounder and subtler ending within 
the purely human realm. The real aim of the opera, however, would seem 
to lie not in saving Don Carlo’s life, but in winning the strongest possible 
moral victory for the cause of human freedom and the dignity of man 
that he, Rodrigo, and Elizabeth represent in the ideological struggle with 
the forces of reaction, tyranny, and intolerance as embodied in Philip 
and the Grand Inquisitor. The saving of Carlo’s life by questionable 

10 Cf. F. W. Kaufmann, Schiller, Poet of Philosophical Idealism (The Academy 
Press, Oberlin, Ohio, 1942), chapt. VII. 
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supernatural means, while supporting the audience’s revulsion for the In- 
uisition, weakens, does not strengthen the intensity of this abhorrence 
which is partially predicated upon the expectation, carefully prepared by 
the librettists, that the worst will befall the hero. Upon realizing that 
it has been subjected to fears that prove groundless, the audience may 
feel that it has been unfairly dealt with by the librettists who violated 
the rules of the esthetic game by arbitrary means. The injection of the 
supernatural into an action that had taken place in the purely human 
sphere may be regarded as an unnecessary and an unmotivated intrusion. 

In conclusion, the innovation of saving Carlo’s life and particularly 
the device employed to achieve this would seem questionable on artistic 

rounds. The librettists have in effect succeeded in grafting upon the 
work a forced ending that violates the dramatic logic of the opera and 

roduces an anti-climactic effect. One cannot suppress the feeling that 
a revision of this puzzling last scene could add greatly to the contemporary 
effectiveness of the opera as a work of art. 

In attempting a brief general summary of our findings, we note that 
some of the chief changes in the texts made by the librettists are attribut- 
able to the process of condensation and compression necessary in con- 
verting a drama into a libretto. The success of the adaptations varies 
with the relative skill and competence of the librettists concerned and with 
their theoretical awareness of the dramatic standards that may be attained 
in an opera. The attempt to adjust the original material to the tastes and 
conditions of other countries accounts for some alterations, while the 
traditional operatic emphasis on the romantic theme and on the lyrical 
explains other modifications. —The conventional place held in opera by 
arias, choruses, and the ballet involved additional changes. The political 
intentions or bias of the librettists, as well as the problems of censorship, 
were further factors that affected the nature of the adaptation. Of 
particular importance, however, is the trend in the operas of stressing the 
passions, the spectacular, and the theatrical. This has tended to bring out 
the melodramatic elements latent in Schiller’s dramas. Schiller himself 
was not without a flair for the melodramatic, but one often becomes more 
acutely aware of these elements in the librettos when the restraining effect 
of his philosophy and poetic language are missing. ) 
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Gegen Ende seines zweiten rémischen Aufenthalts wendet sich Goe- 
the mit plétzlichem EntschluB seinem Faust zu. Er sucht planvoll den 
Anschlu8 an die friihere Epoche fruchtbaren Schaffens und hofft nun, 
das wie ein gewaltiger Berg vor ihm liegende Werk binnen kurzem, wie 
eben seinen Egmont, zu vollenden. Als erstes bringt er deshalb einen 
festen Plan zu Papier. Dann entstehen einzelne Szenen, darunter, be- 
zeichnenderweise, die Hexenkiiche. Durch die Gestaltung eben dieser 
Szene will er sich vergewissern, daB er selbst hier in Rom, fiir ihn die 
Welt der klassischen Antike, den Weg zuriickfinden kann in den Wust 
nordischer Barbarei. Manches wirkte hier zusammen. Der endgiiltige 
Abschied von Rom stand bevor und damit die Riickkehr nach dem 
heimischen Norden, wo doch, so sehr ihn Rom auch festhielt, seine Wir- 
kungsstatte war. Die Arbeit an der Herausgabe seiner gesammelten 
Schriften hatte ihn in diese Welt zuriickgefiihrt;, ein Gedicht wie ,,Hans 
Sachsens poetische Sendung“ muBte sie wieder in sein Interesse riicken, 
Alte liebe Schatten steigen auf. Nach Jahren erscheint zum ersten Male 
wieder der Name Diirers, in engster Verbindung mit Goethes rémischem 
Leben und der Wiederaufnahme seiner Arbeit am Faust. Unter Datum 
des ersten Marz 1788 berichtet Goethe von dem Eindruck, den in der 
sixtinischen Kapelle eine Messe, der er beiwohnte, auf ihn gemacht hatte. 
»Einige Tage vorher“ — berichtet der Dichter — ,,hatte ich Gemilde von 
Albert [sic] Diirer gesehen und freute mich nun, so etwas im Leben an- 
zutreffen. Das Ganze zusammen war einzig groB und doch simpel.“ 
Auf welche Gemilde Goethe anspielt, laBt sich heute nicht feststellen. 
Wir wissen nur von einem: Christus unter den Schriftgelehrten, das 
hier kaum in Betracht kommen kann. Da8 aber Goethe in Rom Direr 
heranzieht, anstatt der Maler des italienischen Quattro- und Cinquecento, 
zeigt klar, daB der Dichter, seinem Faust zuliebe, den Riickweg zur 
Welt des Nordens sucht. Das Wagnis, scheint ihm, gelingt restlos. 
»Wenn ich das Papier [der neuen Szene] rauchre, so dacht’ ich, sollte 
sie mir niemand aus den alten herausfinden.“ Die Worte sind klar: 
selbst dem kritischen, nach Unangeglichenem oder Diskrepantem sp- 
henden Leser wiirde das nicht gelingen. Die Faustexegese jedoch ist 
mit nur wenigen Ausnahmen anderer Meinung. Sie urteilt: Goethe hat 
den Weg zu seinem Helden, wie er uns im Urfaust entgegentritt, nicht 
zuriickgefunden. Dort war er ein junger Mann, in den besten Jahren, 
nun aber ist er, mit Witkowski zu reden, ein Fiinfziger. Wenn die Sache 
sich so verhielte, warum hat Goethe dann nicht ,,an die zehen Jahr’ “ 
von Fausts Lehrtatigkeit auf ,an die zwanzig“ erhéht? Die einfachste 
und einzige uns mégliche Antwort ist, weil er den Charakter Fausts 
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nicht so aufgefaBr haben wollte. Das Alter seines Helden blieb, was 
es fiir Goethe schon im Urfaust war. 

Hier ware die Frage aufzuwerfen, wie weit, um wie viel Jahre 
denn, nach Goethes Meinung oder auch Erfahrung, ein angehender 
Fiinfziger iiber das beste Mannesalter hinaus ist. Der Goethe, der den 
ersten Teil des Faust zu Ende fiihrt, ist zugleich der Dichter der Sonette 
an Minna Herzlieb. Er war nahe an sechzig. In den Wablverwandt- 
schaften fiihrt Goethe Eduard ein als ,,einen reichen Baron im besten 
Mannesalter.“ Die Parallele Eduard-Ottilie Faust-Gretchen riickt hier 
manches in helleres Licht. In beiden Dichtungen ergliiht ein junges 
Madchen fiir einen bedeutend dlteren Mann. Ottilie ist vielleicht acht- 
zehn, Eduard entschieden iiber vierzig. Sein Sinnenleben ist eingeschla- 
fen und bedarf des AnstoBes von auBen, um wieder aufzugliihen. Aber 
er ist in den Jahren, ,,wo der Mann erst liebeféhig und der Liebe wert 
wird,“ wie Charlotte, die hier wohl fiir den Dichter spricht, zu ihrem 
Gatten sagt. In der Liebe zu der jungen Ottilie packt Eduard zum 
erstenmal in seinem Leben die Macht der groBen Leidenschaft. Bis hier- 
her hatten die Gesetze der Konvention sein Leben gestalter. Es war 
gelebt worden, mit Nietzsche zu reden. Das ganze Verhiltnis von 
Eduard und Ottilie scheint symptomatisch fiir Goethes Dichten wie fiir 
sein Leben. Es klingt an in Gretchens Lied vom K@nig in Thule, in 
Klarchen und Egmont, denn den Helden von Gravelingen kann Goethe 
nicht als einen jugendlichen Liebhaber aufgefaBt haben. Auch er ist 
ein Mann in den besten Jahren. Goethe gestaltet dasselbe Thema in der 
Novelle ,,Der Mann von fiinfzig Jahren,“ 1803 geschrieben, spater den 
Wanderjabren eingefiigt. In Goethes eigenem Leben wire auf seinen 
Liebesbund mit Christiane zu verweisen, auf Minna Herzlieb, Bettine, 
Marianne von Willemer. Alles Variationen zu demselben Thema: Faust- 
Gretchen. 

Wie alt ist Faust? Es ergeben sich aus dem Urfaust wie aus dem 
vollendeten ersten Teil nur sehr allgemeine Richtlinien. Er hat ,,an die 
zehen Jahr’ “ doziert. Er ist bedeutend 4lter als sein Famulus, der als 
»Magister“ selber schon ein Student alteren Semesters ist. Das bestimmt 
das Verhiltnis der beiden zu einander. Faust nennt seinen Famulus 
Freund im Urfaust wie im vollendeten ersten Teil (594). Die Verfechter 
einer Verjiingungskur durch den Zaubertrank verweisen auf die in 
dieser Szene neu hinzugefiigten Verse 548 f. HieB es im Urfaust abrupt: 

Was Vortrag! er ist gut im Puppenspiel. 
Mein Herr Magister, hab er Krafft! 
so heiBt es jetzt: 
Such’ er den redlichen Gewinn! 
Sei er kein schellenlauter Tor! 
Es tragt Verstand und rechter Sinn 
Mit wenig Kunst sich selber vor. 
Doch diese Verse zeigen nur, wie Faust, seiner Pflicht als Professor 
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geniigend, verstindnisvoll auf die Einwande seines besten Schiilers ein- 
geht. Die Charakterzeichnung wird klarer und einheitlicher. Es ist 
hier wie in Auerbachs Keller, wo die ganze Szene durchgreifend um- 
gemodelt werden muBte, weil die Taschenspielerkunststiicke nicht zu 
dem ernsten Forscher und Wahrheitssucher pabten. Eine Altersver- 
schiebung laBt sich weder hier noch aus den oben zitierten neuen Versen 
erweisen. Aber warum iibersieht man die in beiden Fassungen gleich- 
lautenden Verse 454-59, deren leidenschaftliche Rhythmik und sinnliche 
Glut und in scharfem Kontrast dazu die Worte von der eigenen welken 
Brust, die sich vergeblich den ewig quellenden Briisten des Lebens ent- 
gegendringt? In beiden Fassungen zeigt sich uns hier wie iiberall der- 
selbe Faust: ein noch jugendlich empfindender Mann — die erotische 
Bilderwelt bleibt dieselbe — fiihlt sich vorzeitig gealtert. Er wagt nicht, 
die Hande nach dem ihn lockenden Leben auszustrecken. Das zeigt 
sich besonders deutlich im Osterspaziergang, wo Faust dem Jubel des 
Volkes freudig miterlebend zustimmt und doch nur Zuschauer bleibt. 
Anderseits aber driickt sich die zuriickgestaute Sinnlichkeit nirgends so 
jugendlich leidenschaftlich aus wie in der ersten Halfte der Paktszene, 
die, wie der Osterspaziergang, noch im Fragment fehlt. Es sind die 
Verse 1573-79, zumal die Worte vom Tode ,,nach rasch durchrastem 
Tanze in eines Madchens Armen.“ Hier bereitet sich nicht nur der 
leidenschaftliche Ausbruch Fausts in der Hexenkiiche vor, sondern auch 
die ganze Liebestragédie. Ubrigens ist die Szene erst nach 1800 ge- 
dichtet. An das Alter Fausts kommen wir nirgends naher heran als in 
den Versen 1546 f.: 
* Ich bin zu alt, um nur zu spielen, 

Zu jung, um ohne Wunsch zu sein. 
Es ist das Alter Eduards in den Wahlverwandtschaften: ,,im besten Man- 
nesalter.““ Wir héren in dieser Szene, wie im Urfaust, die leidenschaft- 
liche Klage eines nach sinnlich warmem Leben diirstenden Menschen 
um ein nicht gelebtes Leben. Das ist, letzten Grundes, auch die Klage 
Eduards. Keiner von den beiden hat die hehre Notwendigkeit des 
Entsagens fiir die ethische Persénlichkeit erfaBt. Faust klagt 1549 ff.: 

* Entbehren sollst du! sollst entbehren! 

Das ist der ewige Gesang, 

Der jedem an die Ohren klingt. 
Dieser Faust bedarf keiner Verjiingungskur. Nur innere Hemmungen 
miissen fallen, damit dieser lang zuriickgestaute Drang nach warmer, 
sinnlicher Lebensfiille sich Bahn brechen kann. In einem Drama ist 
die Szene in der Hexenkiiche dazu die unerlaBliche Vorbedingung. Der 
Epiker, der sich mehr Zeit lassen kann, hat andere Mittel zur Verfiigung, 
um die inneren Hemmungen, unausbleibliche Folge langjahriger Ge- 
wohnung, zu iiberwinden. Wie der Epiker Goethe da verfahrt, zeigen 
eindringlich klar die ersten elf Kapitel der Wahlverwandtschaften. 

Die Szene in der Hexenkiiche bietet den einzigen wirklichen Stiitz- 
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punkt fiir die Annahme eines stark alternden Fausts, der fiir die nun 
unmittelbar einsetzende Liebestragédie einer Verjiingungskur durch die 
Hexe bedarf: Vers 2342 mit den dreiig Jahren, die sich Faust vom Leibe 
wiinscht. Drei®ig Jahre: zu Goethes Vorliebe fiir runde Zahlen gesellt 
sich hier die dramatische und dichterische Notwendigkeit. Eine kleinere 
Zahl wiirde lacherlich wirken. Man erwage Fausts Stimmung: Mephistos 
Versuch, ihn unter junges lebenslustiges Volk zu bringen (Auerbachs 
Keller), ist kliglichst gescheitert. Faust fiihlt starker als je die Kluft, 
die ihn von jedem LebensgenuB trennt. Diese verzweifelte Stimmung 
bricht eruptiv durch in den dreiBig Jahren, die ihm die Sudelkécherei 
vom Leibe schaffen soll. Wir haben hier eine Hyperbel, die Hyperbel 
eines im Grunde noch sehr jugendlich empfindenden Menschen. Wer 
hier die Jahre schulmeisterlich nachzahlt, schlagt daneben. Wie anders 
Mephisto! er geht klug auf Fausts Stimmung und deren Ausdruck ein 
und antwortet mit einer ahnlichen Ubertreibung. Er verweist auf ein 
ganz ,,natiirlich Mittel,“ das selbst einen Achtzigjahrigen noch ver- 
jiingen sollte. Es ist dasselbe Mittel, das Mephisto im zweiten Teil 
(5039-5046) dem jungen lebenslustigen Kaiser zur Sanierung der zer- 
riitteten Wirtschaft seines Reiches vorschlagt. In beiden Fallen ver- 
fahrt Mephisto mit derselben iiberlegenen, ja spéttischen Ironie, weil 
er weiB, sein Rat wird verschmaht werden. Der Kaiser wird trotz 
allem zum Papiergeldschwindel greifen, Faust zum Hexentrank, beide 
zu ihrem Verderben. Uber die Art des Tranks und dessen Auswirkung 
spricht sich Mephisto, die Szene beschlieBend, klar aus: kein Wort von 
Verjiingung, nur maBlose Aufstachelung des Geschlechtstriebs. Auch 
die Worte der Hexe deuten nirgends auch noch so leise auf eine Ver- 
jingung hin: bei besonderen Gelegenheiten nascht sie selber aus der 
Flasche, zur Vorbereitung auf einen Hexensabbat. Durch Anwendung 
dieses Mittels erwartet Mephisto, nach dem Miferfolg in Auerbachs 
Keller, seine Wette mit dem Herrn baldigst zu gewinnen. 

Doch wie Faust, dem das ganze Getriebe in der Hexenkiiche noch 
tiefer zuwider ist als die wiiste Zecherei der studentischen Jugend, hier 
gefiigig machen? Als einzig mégliche Uberleitung hat Mephisto sehr 
klug das Bild im Zauberspiegel gewahlt. Die nétigen Vorkehrungen 
dazu kénnen nicht von der Hexe, die von dem Besuch Mephistos keine 
Ahnung hat, getroffen worden sein. Zudem bezeugt Mephisto nicht 
das geringste Interesse fiir das im Spiegel erscheinende Bild; er be- 
obachtet, vollauf befriedigt, nur dessen Wirkung auf Faust. Fiir das 
Bild hat also Mephisto vorgesorgt. Handelte es sich um einen sogenann- 
ten schaffenden Spiegel, der das innerste Verlangen des Betrachtenden 
enthiillt, so wiirde Mephisto aus Neugier einen Blick in den Spiegel 
tun. Was zeigt der Spiegel? Die Meinungen gehen weit auseinander. 
(Warum? ,,Das Bild ist absichtlich allgemein gehalten,“ wie Erich Trunz 
zu V. 2429 ff. treffend bemerkt.) Nach Witkowski soll es die Venus 
von Giorgione sein, die man frither sogar bei Auffiihrungen zeigte. Die 
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einzige Folge: das Interesse wurde von Faust auf das Bild abgelenkt. 
Die Regie iibersah dabei die Verse 2433-35: wenn das Bild fiir Faust 
nur von einer gewissen Entfernung ersichtlich ist, wie soll es dann 
fiir den ganzen Zuschauerraum erstrahlen? Und warum soll Mephisto, 
dieser durchaus amusische Geist, eine besondere Vorliebe fiir Giorgione 
hegen? Erich Schmidt zieht mit kluger Begriindung als Anregung fiir 
Goethe die nackte Schéne von Tizian vor (J. A.). Andere, wie Kuno 
Fischer, Otto Harnack in seiner Ausgabe (um 1900) und Julius Peter- 
sen (Jahrbuch des freien deutschen Hochstifts, 1940, S.202) und so 
noch jiingst Albert Daur (Faust und der Teufel, 1950) verweisen hier 
auf Helena, da Mephisto sie nennt (V. 2604). Harnack und Daur ver- 
weisen beide zur weiteren Begriindung auf V. 6495-97. Diese Verse 
aber, die fiir Daur ,,unwiderlegbar bezeugen,“ da Faust im Spiegel 
Helena erblickt, zeigen nur eindeutig klar, wie tiefgehend, andauernd 
und aufreizend die Wirkung dieses Bildes war. Die Worte ,,nur ein 
Schaumbild solch Schéne“ betonen den gewaltigen Abstand, den dies 
Bild sogar vom bloBen Idol der Helena trennt, und beweisen nicht deren 
Identitat. Es geht hier auBerdem nicht um das Bild, sondern um das 
Verhalten Fausts zu diesem Bilde. So nahert sich Mephisto zuerst seinem 
Ziele, und so bereitet sich hier die spatere Verstrickung Fausts in tiefe 
Schuld vor. Schon in der ersten Begegnung mit Gretchen wirkt das 
Bild sich aus, wie auch noch in Fausts Monolog in Wald und Hohle. 
Denn so lassen sich die Worte von dem ,,wilden Feuer nach jenem sché- 
nen Bilde“ (3247 f.) am einfachsten deuten. (Man vergleiche Erich 
Schmidt, J. A.) Das Bild der nackten Schénen im Spiegel verfolgt 
Faust unablassig. Diese Wirkung kann weder von einem Kunstwerk 
wie dem Gemilde Giorgiones noch von der jungfraulichen Unberihrtheit 
Gretchens ausgehen. Mephisto hat Faust dasselbe Vergniigen bereitet, 
das sich der junge Werther in den Briefen aus der Schweiz fiir teures 
Geld erkauft: er hat eine willfahrige Schéne, ob nun eine Kurtesane 
oder junge ,,Hexe,“ bewogen, sich Faust nackt im Spiegel zu zeigen. 
»otaub soll er fressen und mit Lust.“ Mit dem Spiegelbild ist Mephisto 
der kleine Ruck nach diesem Ziele hin gelungen: das Bild ist die von 
Mephisto klug berechnete notwendige Vorbereitung auf den Zauber- 
trank. Denn was ist die Wirkung auf Faust? Anzunehmen, daB Faust 
mit brutaler Sinnlichkeit auf das Bild reagieren werde, verbietet schon 
der Charakter des Helden. Dem muB zuerst die sinnliche Schénheit des 
Weibes offenbart werden. Diese mu8 ihn packen, nach Mephistos Plan. 
Wer annimmt, daB von diesem Bilde im Spiegel eine seelische Erhebung 
und Lauterung ausgeht (wie Eugen Kiihnemann und Albert Daur wol- 
len), oder wer wie Harold Jantz (PMLA, Vol. 68, p.796) von ,,an 
elevating, sublimating effect, deeply religious‘ sprechen kann, iiber- 
sieht einerseits, daB Mephisto mit dem Verlauf seines Experiments voll- 
kommen zufrieden ist, und beschrinkt anderseits den Blick auf die 
lyrisch schwungvollen Verse Fausts bei der Betrachtung des Bildes, ja, 
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er hért kaum zur Geniige die sinnliche Glut, die sich besonders in den 
Versen 2438 f. ausdriickt: 
MuB ich an diesem hingestreckten Leibe 
Den Inbegriff von allen Himmeln sehn? 

Diese Glut ist weder asthetisch noch religids. Wir haben hier ,,eine 
Einimpfung sexueller Leidenschaft“‘ (Buchwald), deren weitere stetige 
Steigerung nicht auf sich warten laBt. Man muB die Szene als Ganzes 
nehmen und darf die Verse 2429-40, die Kiihnemann ,,ein vollendetes 
Gedicht* nennt (Goethe I, 309), nicht gesondert fiir sich betrachten. 
Es ist kaum eine Minute vergangen, und Faust, noch immer bei der 
Betrachtung des Bildes, ruft aus: ,,Weh mir! ich werde schier ver- 
riickt.“ Und fiinf Verse weiter heiBt es: ,Mein Busen fangt mir an zu 
brennen! Entfernen wir uns nur geschwind!“ Keine Spur mehr von 
asthetischem Wohlgefallen (wie es das Bild Giorgiones auslésen miiBte), 
sondern nur Angst vor der Glut im eigenen Innern und der herein- 
drohenden fremden Macht. Dies alles vor dem Zaubertrank bei der 
bloBen Betrachtung des Bildes. Auch diese Angst ist bald bis auf den 
letzten Rest getilgt: am Ende der Szene will Faust das gar zu schone 
Bild noch einmal sehen. Weder die Hexe noch Mephisto scheinen der 
Meinung zu sein, daB dieser Wunsch von dem Zaubertrank beeinflubt 
ist. Alles ist von Mephisto raffiniert vorbereitet. So auch, daB Faust das 
Spiegelbild nur aus einer gewissen Entfernung sehen kann. (Das liegt 
nicht in einer seelischen Lauterung Fausts begriindet, wie A. Daur will; 
denn Faust versucht ja, sich dem Spiegel zu nahern, aber dann ver- 
schwindet das Bild [2434]). Ebenso raffiniert ist auch das energische 
Verneinen von Fausts Wunsch, noch einmal in den Spiegel zu schauen: 
Nein! Nein! Du sollst das Muster aller Frauen nun bald leibhaftig vor 
dir sehen.“ * Von hier aus gewinnt auch V. 2736 ,,Um eine andre zu 
gewinnen“ seinen eigentlichen Sinn. Im Urfaust hieB es noch allgemein, 
ohne jeden naheren Bezug: ,,Um eine Fiirstin zu gewinnen.“ Wer ist 
die ,,andere“? Irgend eine willfahrige Schéne. Gretchen war nicht 
Mephistos freie Wahl, er ist hier Faust zu Willen. Mephisto kennt nicht 
die lduternde Macht des in Gretchen verkérperten Ewig-Weiblichen 
und trdstet sich mit dem Gedanken: ,,Kind ist Kind und Spiel ist Spiel.“ 
Und Fausts eigenes Gebaren bei der ersten Begegnung mit Gretchen 
berechtigt ihn dazu. Wir sehen die erste Auswirkung des Bildes und 
des Zaubertranks: ,,eine moralische Vergiftung“‘ (Buchwald). Die Laute- 
rung setzt erst ein, als Faust zum ersten Mal Gretchens Zimmer betritt 
und so in ihre Aura kommt. Und diese Lauterung halt an, tragt endlich 
liber alles den Sieg davon. Sogar iiber das Helenaerlebnis. 

Gegen die Verjiingungshypothese sprach sich schon einer der ersten 
Interpreten aus: Wilhelm Ernst Weber in Goethes Faust. Ubersicht- 


1Auch darf man wohl annehmen, daB die Schéne verschwand, sobald sich 
Faust in den Kreis gestellt hatte. Ob es nun die Schéne selber war oder nur ihr 
durch mephistophelische Magie in dem Zauberspiegel erzeugtes Bild, das verschwand, 
ist fiir die Deutung der Szene ohne Belang. 
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liche Beleuchtung der beyden Teile zur Erleichterung des Verstindnisses 
(1836). Er deutet die Verjiingung Fausts symbolisch als Beginn eines 
neuen Lebens, ,,ein Leben der Lust und des Genusses.“ Er sieht Faust 
als einen Mann ,,in bliihender Kraft, in Jahren, wo die Empfindung des 
wissenschaftlichen Uberdrusses das Entbehren jedweder eigentlichen Le- 
bensfreude nur um so schmerzlicher nahe legt.“ In den darauf folgen- 
den langen Jahrzehnten, wo man aus der Entstehungsgeschichte der 
Dichtung heraus nach Unstimmigkeiten und Widerspriichen suchte, deu- 
tete man den Hexentrank als Verjiingungstrank. Als erster wendet sich 
Adolf Trendelenburg in seiner Ausgabe (1922) klipp und klar gegen 
die Verjiingungshypothese: der Zweck des Trankes ist einzig, ,,den im 
K6rper vorhandenen Trieben ihre urspriingliche Reizsamkeit wieder- 
zugeben.“ Ihm folgt Reinhold Buchwald in seinem Fiibrer (1942): ,,In 
einem Zauberspiegel erblickt Faust das Bild einer nackten Frau mit allen 
sinnlichen Reizen, und der Verjiingungstrank ist ein Liebeszauber.“ Mir 
will scheinen, der Text der Dichtung zwingt zu dieser Deutung. 





Die Weiden 


Morcn him .... 
Die Weiden schauern schon... . 
Am Ufer geht der Herbst entlang: 
Ein leiser, ferner Scherenton 
Und fréstelnd bang 
Sinkt Blatt um Blatt... . 


Der See liegt atemlos und glatt 

Und blinzt empor ... . 

Und halt den stillen Weiden, 

Die stumm und zitternd leiden, 

Den silberkiihlen Spiegel vor . . . . 


Und wenn sie tief im Abendwind 
Sich neigen und beschauen, 
Erkennen sie mit Grauen, 

Wie nahe sie dem Tode sind... . 


Aus “Das stille Buch” —Kurt Baum, Milwaukee 
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GERMAN VOWEL LENGTH AND THE STUDENT OF 
AMERICAN-ENGLISH BACKGROUND 


Byron J. KoEKKOEK 
University of Buffalo 


Although the German language student of American-English back- 
ground learns to respond rather quickly to numerous lexical and syntac- 
tical patterns of the language appearing on the printed page, he often, 
even at an advanced stage, has a defective grasp of some of the basic 
sound patterns of German necessary for an adequate response to the 
spoken forms. One of the student’s main difficulties lies in his inability to 
respond to the contrast in German tied up with certain long and short 
vowels, and to the contrastive pattern of vowel length as a whole. The 
difference between the spoken forms ich sehe die Hiite and ich sehe die 
Hiitte becomes apparent to him only through demonstration or circum- 
locution; the contrast between isolated acoustic forms like Staat New 
York and Stadt New York remains a puzzle to his ear. Since the student 
is unable to recognize certain sound contrasts connected with vowel length 
when hearing German forms, he is also unable to produce the contrasts 
when speaking them. His production of die Hdble and die Holle offers, 
in turn, a puzzle to the proficient German speaker. This paper will dis- 
cuss some of the problems behind these phenomena. 


Since the formulation of phonemic principles by linguistic scientists, 
the implications of phonemic theory for the teaching and learning of a 
foreign language have become clear.’ It has become apparent that the 
phonemic patterns (i. e. the contrastive sound patterns which signal con- 
trastive meanings) existing in the speaker’s native language, as compared 
with the phonemic patterns of the new language to be learned, have a 
direct bearing upon the facility with which the student learns the sound 
system of the second language. A comparison of the analyses of the 
sound or phonemic systems of the two languages will point up areas 
of difficulty which both the student and the language teacher will en- 
counter. Thus, the student of German with an American-English back- 
ground has difficulty in recognizing and producing the vowel contrasts 
of the German forms Staat and Stadt, because there is no similar pattern 
of contrast in his native speech dependent upon the length of the phoneme 
/a/ in a similar position. The sound contrast between watt and what in 
a common pronunciation of American-English offers him no help because 
it is not based upon features of length, but rather, as far as the phonemic 
pattern of American-English articulatory habits are concerned, upon 
features of relative tongue position. 


Let us compare briefly an analysis of the vowel phonemes of a wide- 
spread brand of American English with an analysis of the vowel phonemes 


1See especially Charles C. Fries, Teaching and Learning English as a Foreign 
Language (Ann Arbor, 1945). 
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of Standard German. * (Diphthongs of the type in English found in house, 
boy, light and the German type of Haus, neu, Leid will be left out of 
consideration here because they present no serious problem in recogni- 
tion to the American student of German.) The practical phonemic 
analysis of American-English vowels, practical at least for the teaching 
of English as a foreign language or for use as a comparison with a second 
language to be taught or learned, does not analyze vowel length as con- 
trastive or phonemic. The phonemic vowel distinctions are based upon 
the acoustic Klang of the vowel sounds or upon the articulatory move- 
ments of the vocal organs in producing them, without reference to relative 
duration or length in either aspect. The phonemic /i/ of beat, for ex- 
ample, contrasts with /1/ in bit, which in turn contrasts with the /e/ of 
bait. The latter phoneme contrasts with /e/ in bet and so on. There is 
no phonemic contrast between the vowels of beat and bead or between 
bit and bid, although the vowels of the second word of each pair are 
phonetically somewhat longer than those of the first words of the pair; 
the longer variants of the phonemes are conditioned by the following 
voiced consonant. The end-point of the analysis then is eleven phonemes 
represented by the vowels of the words beat, bit, bait, bet, bat, but, pot, 
boot, put, boat, bought. A statement supplemenary to the analysis can 
be added to the effect that the phonemes of beat, bait, boot, boat are 
usually diphthongized. Length, as far as the determination of the phonemes 
is concerned, is conditioned by either the position or the type of sound, 
and it is seen that no paired phonemes contrasted by features of vowel 
length appear in the analysis. 

The phonemic analysis of simple vowel phonemes in German, on the 
other hand, does analyze vowel length as a constrastive feature. Thus, /i:/ 
in bieten contrasts with /i/ of bitten; /e:/ in Beet contrasts with /e/ in 
Bett; the /ii:/ of Hiite contrasts not only with the /i:/ of bieten, but also 
with the /ii/ of Hiitte, and so forth. The product of the analysis here is a 
total of fourteen simple vowel phonemes arranged in seven pairs of twos. 
Each pair is distinguished by a property of length. The seven pairs are 
represented by the words bieten, and bitten, Beet and Bett, Hiite and 
Hiitte, Hohle and Holle, Staat and Stadt, Fug and Flug, hoch and Loch. 
The phonetic differences, other than length, between the vowel pairs 
can most simply be summarized with a statement to the effect that the 
fentity of length “causes high and mid vowels to be higher, low vowels 
to be lower, front vowels to be farther front, and back vowels to be 
farther back.” ® 

* For a phonemic analysis of English, see Kenneth L. Pike, Phonemics (Ann Arbor, 
1947), p- 45- Although this is not the only possible phonemic analysis of American- 
English and may not be valid for all possible brands, it offers the most practical 
basis for an explanation of the problems discussed here. For German, see William G. 


Moulton, “Juncture in Modern Standard German,” Language, XXIII (1947), 212-226. 
A similar analysis of German vowels is found in Leonard Bloomfield, Language 


(New York, 1933), p. 107. 
3 Moulton, p. 213. 
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ise, The comparison of the phonemic analysis of American-English and | 

of that of German thus shows that, exclusive of the diphthongal type of | 

ni house, boy, light, American English has eleven vowel phonemes not con- 

nic trasted by features of length, while German has fourteen simple vowel 

ing honemes subdivided into seven pairs with members of each pair contrast- 

nd ed by the length of the vowel phoneme. The two sound systems do not 

on- overlap. In learning German, the student of American-English background 

on is confronted with the problem of not only learning to recognize and pro- 

ve~ duce sounds not found in his native speech, but also of adjusting the sounds 

ive which are vaguely similar in the two languages to a phonemic patterning 

oX- which is quite different from that to which he is accustomed. Of the 

of two processes, the latter seems in the long run to offer the greater ob- 

is stacles in the formation of the new set of habits needed for German. 

- The points of the German vowel system which offer the greatest 

oe difficulty to the American student, in other words, lie in those areas 

ms in which he can not transfer his English habits of phoneme recognition 

"Bi and production to the new language. He does not have difficulty in re- 

we cognizing or producing all of the fourteen simple vowel contrasts, how- 

. ever. For the long vowel phoneme of bieten the student tends to substitute 

” oo his diphthongized variety of the phoneme in beat and bead, and for the 

" short vowel phoneme of bitten, the phoneme of bit and bid. The American 

og English vowel phoneme of bait and bade may be transferred to the 

d, German Beet and the phoneme of bet and bed to the German Bett. Fur- 

¢l ther, the diphthongized vowel of boat and bode is substituted for the | 
German /o:/ in hoch and the English phoneme of bought and bawd 

” for the short vowel phoneme of Loch. By making these substitutions, the 

/ student retains in this area the contrasts, although not the phonetic shape 

- of the fontrasts, made by the native German speaker. He has replaced \ } 

” six corffastive sound units or phonemes in German with six phonemes of | 

" ( his native language. * If the student could operate with only these German | | 

” vowels, he would speak (and listen) with an accent, but he would remain | | 

| intelligible at all times. ‘ 

Confusion begins for the American student and his hearer in those 


areas of the German phonemic pattern in which he can not and does 
; not make the one-for-one phoneme substitution as shown above. For 
Is both the German /u:/ of Fuf and /u/ of FluB, the student tends to sub- 
stitute his one English vowel phoneme of goose. It would seen that the 


e np ie : : P 
additional phonetic lip-rounding of Fluf prevents it from consistently 
‘ being replaces by the American-English phoneme of puss. In any case, 
\- ' the tendency is to substitute one English phoneme for two in German 
al , and, thus, one of the essential contrasts of the German vowel pattern is 
xe 
5. } * American students who equate the pronunciation of pin and pen in English tend 
€ to equate also finster and Fenster in German. However, in positions other than 


before a nasal, the two vowel phonemes are kept separate by the student in both 
languages. 
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obliterated: er ist gierig nach Ruhm and er ist gierig nach Rum are equated 
in both the ear and the mouth of the student. 

Contrary to what American beginning German grammars seem to 
expect him to do, the student also substitutes one American-English 
phoneme for two German phonemes in the area of the German /a:/ and 
/a/. He replaced them both, as in Staat and Stadt, with his one American- 
English /a/ of both father and artistic, or any of the other examples 
commonly cited in the beginning grammars to point out the contrastive 
difference in German with reference to sounds in English. The student 
does not differentiate in hearing or speaking between er prablte and er 
prallte; this again is an area in which he can not adjust his English 
phonemic habits to those of German. 


The further points of special difficulty for American-English speakers 
are, of course, the pairs /ii:/ and /ii/ and /6:/ and /6/. Here the student 
can transfer from his native language no habits whatsoever. In the initial 
stages of learning German he has difficulty enough keeping these phone- 
mic pairs separate from other pairs, but in time and with tortuous effort 
he does succeed in recognizing and producing something similar to one 
or the other member of each pair. The crux of the matter, however, is 
that for some time afterward he continues to recognize and reproduce 
only one unit for each of the two units making up the two phonemic 
pairs. Because the student as yet has no pattern of long and short vowels 
in his German speech, he can do nothing else. It is this which causes 
his homonymy of wir fiihlen and wir fiillen or die Hoble ist heif and die 
Holle ist heip. 

We see then that the beginning student operates for some time with 
a defective phonemic system in German: he does not make all of the 
distinctive vowel contrasts required for an intelligible use of the language. 
The relationship of the sounds which he uses is a makeshift compromise 
between the pattern of his native speech and that of the language which 
he is learning. With sufficient opportunity to use German, both in the 
hearing and speaking phases, the student will of course eventually develop 
a working set of phonemic habits similar to those of native German 
speakers, in addition to his set of English habits. Contact with the written 
form of the language may be of some help. However, the patterning of 
the German graphemic system (the representation of the phonemic sys- 
tem in writing) seems to be learned more easily than that of the phonemic 
system itself. The student learns to make the conventional responses to 
contrastive forms such as Bahn and Bann on the printed page more easily 
than he learns to recognize a contrastive difference when hearing the 
spoken forms. A grasp of the graphemic patterning of the language, 
vital for intelligible reading, is of little use in the practical linguistic 
situation. 

The introductions to beginning German grammars usually contain 
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material which, it must be assumed, is designed to aid the student in 
making the beginnings of a formation of effective phonemic habits. The 
“sounds” of German are presented with reference to English examples of 
the beat/bit type. Of course the German “sounds” themselves, which 
phonetically show wide variation from one utterance to another depend- 
ent upon such factors as position in the forms or momentary state of a 
speaker, are not actually indicated; what is given is a summary of the 
German phonemes of which we have been talking. The English examples, 
included where possible to serve as points of reference, also indicate in 
general (with the exception of the examples given to compare American- 
English sounds with German /a:/ and /a/) American-English phonemes. 
Although the patterning of the two groups is not the same, one is still 
dealing with equivalent contrasts. The relationship between the /a:/ of 
kam and /a/ of Kamm, however, is upon an entirely different level from 
that of the a-sounds of father and artistic with which they are so often 
compared. In German the difference between the two sounds is phonemic 
because it distinguishes the meaning of numerous pairs of forms which 
are otherwise similar, while in American-English it is subphonemic since 
no words are contrasted by the feature of length alone. The confusion 
of phonemic levels in the grammars is also confusing to the student. 
Further, should the grammar say that the German vowel of fabl is like 
the English vowel of father and that the vowel of Fall is similar to both 
only shorter, the student might try to contrast his pronunciation of 
father with a phonetically long vowel and a pronunciation with a vowel 
which is phonetically shorter. He will soon find that it makes little 
difference which vowel length he uses as far as his English habits are 
concerned: it is again an example of the subphonemic and not the phone- 
mic level in English. Statements of the kind that German has both long 
and short vowels seem also to have little practical effect. The phonemic 
analysis of the American-English vowel phonemes has shown that the 
student has no frame of reference in his native speech to which he can 
attach the meaning of the statement. This becomes clear after he has 
learned to produce something similar to an ii and an 6 sound. ° 


Either before or after, and sometimes concomitant with, the presen- 
tation of the German phonemes and the inferred English equivalents, the 
grammars generally summarize what for practical purposes are the state- 
ments which can be made about the graphemic patterning of German. 
Thus, a vowel which is phonemically long in German may be represented 
in the system of German writing, among other ways, by the use of two 
symbols (Staat), by the use of a single vowel symbol plus the symbol 
(fabl), by the use of a vowel symbol followed by a single consonant 

5 Incidentally, the divison often made between German “simple” (@, 0, u) and 
“gmodified” (4, 6, ii) vowels does nothing to help the student grasp the vowel +o 


of German. The student has worries other than that of recapitulating the hi 
of the German sound system. 
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symbol (kam). Summaries of this type are useful for developing the 
habits necessary to distinguish contrastive German forms when they are 
represented in writing. They do little, however, to develop the habits 
necessary for the recognition of, vowel contrasts in spoken German or 
to permit the student to be undertood when he reads aloud. 


The beginning grammars iat of course meant to be supplemented 
by practice in phonemic recognition and production provided by the 
teacher. Yet it seems that an inordinate amount of time is lost because 
the student is not adequately made aware of the difficulties involved in 
the acquisition of a new set of phonemic habits and of the specific areas 
in which he, as an American-English speaker, will have difficulty in 
acquiring the requisite habits for German. He must somehow be shocked 
into the realization that contrastive length is a vital part of the whole 
non-diphthong vowel pattern in German and that it makes a very practical 
difference for understanding the language and being understood in it. 
To tell him that German has long and short vowels and to illustrate them 
with reference to American-English sounds is not enough. The student’s 
American-English background simply prevents him from distinguishing a 
difference between long and short vowel quantity. 


The emphasis of a beginning aural attack would seem to be best 
directed to the area of Staat/Stadt because here the student’s divergent 
English habits tend to stand most in his way. The repetition by the teacher 
for the purpose of recognition by the student of minimal contrastive pairs 
like Babre:Barre, Schal:Schall, Wabl:Wall may be helpful in focusing 
attention on the pattern of contrastive length and impressing upon the 
student the importance of this contrast. * Attention can then be directed 
to the Fuf/FluB area, since this contrast in German offers somewhat 
similar difficulties to the American-English student. The acquisition of 
the ability to recognize the sounds of the i and 6 type should be ac- 
companied by the learning of the contrastive features of the phonemic 
pairs of each type. 


Once the contrastive length of any one of the seven pairs of simple 
vowel phonemes has been established in the recognition habits of the 
student, he may be able to transfer these habits to other pairs and fit them 
all into the total pattern. After he has learned to distinguish the contrastive 
differences through the ear, he can readily carry over this experience into 
his habits of production. Through initial emphasis upon the meaningful 
importance of German contrasts not found in his native speech, the 
student may thus more quickly overcome the handicaps placed upon him 
by his first language. 

® Minimal pairs are used effectively for the teaching of the American-English 


sound pattern to foreign students at the English Language Institute of the University 
of Michigan. 
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PHONEMICS IN ELEMENTARY GERMAN? 
R-M. S. HEFFNER 


University of Wisconsin 


The foregoing article by Dr. Koekkoek appears to present a suitable 
occasion for observing “the impact of the new linglistic techniques” upon 
the practical solution of the problems of the teacher of elementary 
German. 

The problem attacked by Dr. Koekkoek is the student’s “inability to 
respond to the contrast in German tied up with certain long and short 
vowels, and to the contrastive pattern of vowel length as a whole.” He 
derives this statement of the problem from the doctrine that “the phone- 
mic patterns existing in the speaker’s native language, as compared with 
the phonemic patterns of the new language to be learned, have a direct 
bearing upon the facility with which the student learns the sound system 
of the second language.” (Parentheically, it may be observed that there 
is nothing anyone can do about these patterns.) He then makes the point 
that phonemic analysis shows that English has no parallel to the German 
contrastive pairs described as /i/ with /i:/, /e/ with /e:/, etc. His ap- 
plication of the doctrine to the problem in hand is: “In learning German, 
the student of American-English background is confronted with the 
problem of not only learning to recognize and produce sounds not found 
in his native speech, but also of adjusting the sounds which are vaguely 
similar in the two languages to a phonemic patterning which is quite 
different from that to which he is accustomed.” 

Dr. Koekkoek’s solution to the problem seems to be: “He (the 
student) must somehow be shocked into the realization that contrastive 
length is a vital part of the whole non-diphthongal vowel pattern in 
German and that it makes a very practical difference for understanding 
the language and being understood in it.” 

Now it will be granted that most speakers of German have no under- 
standing whatever of the phonemic patterns which can be analyzed out 
of their language. They “know” them, in the sense that they make the 
distinctions between contrasting pairs of words, and choose the right 
member of the pair vowels in words which do not contrast, with complete 
accuracy and without inhibition. They never confuse Stadt with Staat, 
Héble with Holle, Hiite with Hiitte, Beet with Bett, nor do they use 
short /ii/ in Fie or long /ii:/ in Fliisse. Since they know nothing about 
the phonemic contrasts involved it is a safe conclusion that they fail to 
confuse such words because they know both members of the pair, and 
because to substitute one for the other in any utterance would produce 
blocking and interfere with the communication. It is an equally safe 
inference that the reason an American student can blithely substitute 
Hohle for Holle, or Hiite for Hiitte is quite simply the fact that to do so 
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produces no blocking or interference with whatever communication may 
be in progress. It produces no blocking because the contrasting member 
of the pair does not “come to mind.” (Persons whose psychology does 
not permit them to have a mind may here substitute whatever circum- 
locution pleases them for what is obviously meant by the quoted phrase.) 

Now it is undeniable that the contrast between German ihn and in 
is similar to the contrast between English seen and sin, the contrast 
between German Beet and Bett is analogous to the contrast between 
English Jate and let. The phonemic contrasts are different, in that the 
German pattern is /i/ vs. /i:/, /e/ vs. /e:/, whereas the English contrasts 
are /i/ vs. /ij/, /e/ vs. /ei/. Yet the student makes sound substitutions 
here which we can accept on the elementary level. On the other side of 
the vowel pattern — in the back vowel area — the situation is more difficult. 
The German contrast /u:/ vs. /u/ which Dr. Koekkoek exemplifies by 
the pair Rubm/Rum is parallel with the English contrast /uw/ vs. /u/ 
as in shoot vs. foot. American students do not have too much trouble 
here, except when they pronounce English mutter for German Mutter, 
and this is a case of misreading the German graphic signal, not a matter 
of difficulty of pronunciation. 

For the mid back vowels Dr. Koekkoek produces the examples 
hoch vs. Loch for the contrast /o:/ vs. /o/. Sohne vs. Sonne would have 
been less complicated, because of the short /o/ in Hochzeit. Here Am- 
erican English has no parallel opposition; a short /o/ can hardly be found. 
The duration of the vowel of caught, bought, thought, etc. is quite as 
great as that of the vowel of coat, boat, etc. The distinction in English 
is entirely qualitative. (Demonstration of this fact is available in American 
Speech, 1937, 128-134; 1940, 74-79 and 377-380.) Of course the written 
o of hot, not, pot is no /o/ at all, but an /a/. When the student pro- 
nounces mach when he should pronounce noch, his trouble is not phone- 
mic; he just substitutes the English graph-sound reaction for a proper 
German one. He can distinguish an /a/ from an /o/ perfectly in haben/- 
hoben, laben/loben. 

In sum, there is no difficulty with sound-substitution in the front high 
and mid vowel categories, either rounded or unrounded, once the former, 
non-English sounds have been learned. Some students will read /u/ for 
/ii/ as long as they live, but their trouble is not phonemic. Also there is 
no difficulty with sound-substitution in the back categories where the 
English language has contrasting pairs like /u/ vs. /uw/. But English just 
doesn’t have a sound like /o/ in Sonne or Hochzeit, and sound-subsitution 
does not work here: this short /o/ is a new sound for our students. Our 
difficulty is compounded by the fact that the English graphic system is 
faulty here in that it writes o for an /a/ phoneme. 


One may accept the linguistic analysis of German upon which Dr. 
Koekkoek bases his argument, although I am inclined to prefer Bloom- 
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field’s way of putting it to that of Moulton. Bloomfield says (Language, 
107): “Tenseness and looseness are utilized for distinctions of phonemes 
in German and Dutch. In German . . . the tense vowels are also of longer 
duration . . . than the loose. If we indicate tenseness, combined with 
greater length, by a colon after the symbol, we obtain for these languages 
the following system, with a pair of phonemes in each position.” He then 
sets up the contrasts /i:/ vs. /i/, /e:/ vs. /e/, etc. Also one may accept, 
with certain reservations perhaps, the phonemic analysis of English vowels 
set up by Trager and Smith in their Outline of English Structure (1951). 
The essential point there is that the oppositions in this system are between 
simple vowel phonemes, like the /i/ in bit and diphthongal vowel phone- 
mes, like the /ij/ in beat. The difference is clear and important, but a 
discussion of it hardly belongs in an elementary German class. 


The place for phonemic analysis is in the preparation of the teacher 
and particularly in the preparation of the people who are to write our 
elementary text books. They need to know what the differences are 
between the vowel system of English and that of German, in order that 
they may know what it is they have to teach. Now let us see what they 
could learn from a scientific comparison of the two systems. First, they 
would learn that German has a number of sounds not found in English, 
such as /ii/, /6/, and /o/. Second they would learn that German vowels 
can be arranged in pairs based on the opposition short and open vs. long 
and close, except that in some areas there is a long open /e:/ in words 
like Trdnen. (There are some short close vowels too but they mainly 
take care of themselves.) The English oppositions which correlate with 
these German pairs are oppositions of “short” and open vs. “long” and 
diphthongal, with length a non-distinctive feature. Phonemics cannot tell 
us an additional important fact which the phonetician knows, namely, 

,that the high and mid vowels both front and back are usually somewhat 
higher and tenser in German than in English. 

The inferences from this information are: a) that learners must be 
taught the unfamiliar sounds /ii/, /6/, /o/, and the like; b) that learners 
must be taught that the long vowel of bieten differs from the long vowel 
of English bead in that it is not diphthongized, and so on through the 
list. Then also, the learner has to be taught the graphic system of German 
and how to respond to it. This involves teaching him not to use some of 
his English vowels, and not to treat German graphic symbols as equivalent 
always to English symbols, as he will certainly do in mach for noch and 
the normal maltreatment of the symbol -al- in words like als, halt, kalt. 
Now, of course, all of this information has been in the standard elemen- 
tary books for teaching German since the beginning of that instruction 
in this country. Not one of the inferences from the phonemic analyses 
is news to the competent teacher of German. 

Finally, though we may concede it to be true that the system of 
vowel oppositions in German is best represented phonemically as an op- 
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position between long and short vowels with a phoneme of length as 
the distinguishing feature, when we come to the practical question of how 
the difference between German long and German short vowels as events 
is perceived, one has to ask whether it is the difference in duration which 
is heard, or whether is the difference in quality which is the clue to the 
hearer’s perception of the distinction. Both factors are involved in the 
acoustic and articulatory qualities of the sounds as events. 

Now it is evident from experimental data that only three or four 
cycles of a vowel sound are required for its auditory indentification by 
subjects who know the vowels. Three cycles of a vowel sound at a (male) 
pitch of 145 cps would require .oz1 for perception. So far as I 
know, there is no experimental data concerning the perception of duration 
which uses as short intervals as are involved in a distinction between 
vowels which are, let us say, respectively short at .18 sec. and long at .26 
sec. These are gross indications only of the order of magnitude involved, 
but they would seem to indicate that a hearer could not identify a vowel 
as “long” until he had heard it longer than .18 sec., or longer than the 
duration of the “short” vowel with which it contrasted. Moreover, the 
actual length of the stressed vowel of bieten in a speech event may easily 
be as little as the average duration of the stressed vowel of bitten, and the 
actual length of the vowel of bitten may easily approach the average 
length of the vowel of bieten. For these reasons, it does not seem probable 
that the perception of the difference between /i:/ and /i/ as events can 
rest on the perception of the difference in duration. The difference in 
duration is often simply not present in the event; the difference in quality, 
on the other hand, is always present and is inevitably perceived before the 
difference in duration can possibly be observed. 

But neither the perception of a difference in duration nor the per- 
ception of a difference in quality between two vowels will prevent 
beginners from making mistakes such as the substitution of Hdble for 
Holle, or fiiblen for fiillen, or nach for noch. Only when such sub- 
stitutions block communication will they become objects of awareness 
to their perpetrators. They will block communication only when both 
members of the contrasting pairs of words are so well known that the 
substitution is rejected before it becomes audible. When there is no 
opposing member of a pair of words to provide this conflict, the ill 
effect of the student’s substitution of short /ii/ for long /ii:/ in such a 
word as FiiBe will have to be the disapproval of the teacher and of what- 
ever other persons may observe his mistake. This is not a matter of 
knowing that “contrastive length is a vital part of the whole non-diph- 
thongal pattern in German,” it is a matter of knowing which of two /ii/ 
sounds to use in the word Fiife. 

My conclusion therefore is that the practical solution of the problems 
of teaching German pronunciation to our students is not to be found in 
“shocking them into the realization that contrastive length is a vital part 
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of the . . . vowel pattern,” but in teaching them words and how to pro- 
nounce them as events. Linguistic analysis on the phonemic level has its 
proper place in the designing of text books and materials but it is likely 
to be incomprehensible and hence, among other reasons, an ineffective 
tool in the practical job of the class room. The phonemic analysis of 
German tells us nothing that we have not long since made a part of our 
materials to be taught, and it offers us no new methods of teaching which 
have not been tried repeatedly in the past. 





Am Morgen 


Im Walde wacht die Nacht und sieht 

Wie schon der Morgen flammt und gleibt, 
DaB sie der Schleppe schwarzen Sammt 
Voll Angst aus allen Gipfeln reiBr . . . . 


Und flieht . . . und sieht schon, wie der Tag 
Den Strahlenkécher naher tragt, 

Und flammend kommt sein LichtgeschoB, 

Das purpurn in die Walder schlagt. 


Aus “Pokale und Kelche” —Kurt Baum, Milwaukee 


Der Abend 


So zogernd sinkt die Sonne, wie 

Verzagt, die Erde zu verlassen, 

Und Strahlenarme breitet sie, 

Die klammernd noch die Gipfel fassen . . . . 


Und langsam kommt der Abend her 

Und steht im Schatten schwarzer Fichten ... . 
Und steht . . . . und zagt, als schame er 
Sich, so viel Schénheit zu vernichten. 


Aus “Das stille Buch” —Kurt Baum, Milwaukee 














SAINT JOSEPH IN THE SLAVESHIP 
Eva C. WUNDERLICH 


Upsala College, East Orange, New Jersey 


Bruno E. Werner in his novel, Die Galeere, has drawn a very 
informative picture of Germany and the Germans during the Hitler 
regime. If one misses anything in this almost photographically realistic 
presentation of the period, it is the mention of people and even groups 
who found strength and comfort in religion. It seems that this trans- 
cendental background of inner and outer resistance escaped the other- 
wise observant eyes of the author. There is however one interruption 
in his sober realism, that is the little interlude when George, the main 
figure of the book, in order to find refuge for the Jewish grandmother of 
his wife, visits an old ladies’ home run by nuns.* The Mother Superior 
realizing George’s predicament shows him a rather primitive figure of 
her favorite saint, Saint Joseph, made of plaster and standing on a wooden 
pedestal. Pointing to the figure she says consolingly: “The great thing 
is not to lose hope.” Then she tells George what Saint had done to justify 
her confidence in him. 

Years ago, a pretty, wealthy young girl lived in a house on the Rhine, 
all alone but for an old house-keeper to take care of her. With her beauty 
and money she could have been happy if it had not been for her futile 
desire to get a husband. Every morning and every evening, and when she 
felt especially lonely, even during the day, she prayed to Saint Joseph to 
send her a mate. One night she dreamt Saint Joseph took the calendar 
from the wall and put his forefinger on Sunday, May First. In the 
morning the girl woke up rapturous. She felt her patron saint had pro- 
mised to provide her with a husband soon, for there were only a few 
more weeks to wait until the First of May. Again she filled her empty 
days with prayers looking forward to the fulfillment of the Saint’s pro- 
mise. When the day came but no husband showed up, she lost her temper, 
took Saint Joseph’s image from the wall and threw it out of the window. 
A young man who happened to pass by the house found it on the street. 
When he rang the door-bell and offered the picture to the house-keeper, 
the old woman said: “This belong to our miss (wnserm Fréulein). You 
must bring it to her personally. “What follows is a happy ending and a 
married couple with fourteen children, the youngest of whom was the 
Mother Superior, telling the stery. George was “deeply delighted” with 
the “wise irony” of Saint Joseph and the liberalism of the Catholic Church 
which permits one to throw a Saint out of the window. 

The American translators of Werner’s novel omitted this story. * 


1 Bruno E. Werner, Die Galeere, Suhrkamp-Verlag, Frankfurt a. Main, 1949. 


2 [bid., p. 110 ff. 
’Bruno E. Werner, The Slaveship, trs. by Eithne Wilkins and Ernst Kaiser, 


Pantheon, New York, 1950. 
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They have Saint Joseph introduced as the old man’s favorite saint and 
have her say: ““The great thing is never to lose hope.” * Then the novel 
goes on with something else and the reader is at a loss to understand why, 
in connection with this figure, one never should give up hope. Did the 
translators perhaps not comprehend why the girl (her name is not given), 
pretty and rich as she was, did not go out to meet people in order to 
look for a husband, but relied exclusively on prayer? One also may 
wonder why she lived alone with an old house-keeper, and why the latter 
speaks of our miss, unserm Fréulein, if there were only the two of them 
in the house. After all, the young man cannot have had too much 
character if he allowed himself to be dragged into the girl’s room simply 
to be trapped into marriage. 

If a literary works shows bewildering elements as Werner’s Die 
Galeere does in the case of this story, sometimes the reason can be found 
in an older source from which the author borrowed his motif. In their 
second or third year of French, Highschool students in Germany former- 
ly used to read a charming little narrative, La neuvaine de Colette, written 
by Jeanne Schultz. * Colette, the delightful young heroine of this novel- 
ette, is also lonely. Her aunt, an embittered old spinster, in cruel jealousy 
holds her imprisoned in an ancient castle in order “to keep her spirit and 
her youth so closely guarded that no one shall guess the life that is crushed 
under the ruins.” * Colette has no friends except Benedicta, the kind old 
house-keeper, and the woman who delivers the milk. She is not allowed 
to go out and can do so only secretly. She is desperately bored and hopes 
for a miracle to redeem her from ennui and loneliness, such as the ap- 
pearance of the prince in the fairy-tale of Sleeping Beauty. The suggestion 
to ask for Saint Joseph’s assistance in finding a handsome manly redeemer 
comes from Mother Lancien, the village sibyl who is “something of a 
doctor . . . whose magic is no black-art, and who has no witch’s stew.” * 
Following Mother Lancien’s advice Colette addresses herself to Saint 


Joseph, who “not within the memory of man. . . has rejected such a 
prayer.” * Everything then happens as it does in Werner’s story, except 
* Ibid., p. 94. 


5 Jeanne Schultz, La neuvaine de Colette, first anonymously published in Revue 
des deux mondes, LXXXIII, Paris, 1887, pp. 30-67, 241-274, 526-571; 11th edition, 
Calman-Lévy, Paris, 1888, Germar translation by Emmi Becher, Was der heilige 
Joseph vermag, Verlag Engelhorn, Stuttgart, 1888. 

* Quoted from the English version, The Story of Colette, D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, 1893, p. 162, no translator given; cf. Jeanne Schultz 1.1., p. 292 “la tante 
entend maintenant |’étolier moralement entre quatre murs, et emprisonner si bien sa 
jeunesse et sa vie que nul ne se dout de c qui vit dans ces ruines. 

7 Quoted from English version p. 44; cf. Jeanne Schultz, 2.2. 76 ff. “La sibylle du 
village est 4 moitié médecin . . . sainte femme . . . d'une magie toute blanche et 
toute nette...” 

® Quoted from English version p. 45; cf. Jeanne Schultz 7.7., p. 88 “C’est a saint 
Joseph que je dois m’adresser, m’a dit la mére Lancien, et il n’est pas mémoire qu’il 
ait jamais refusé ce que je lui demande. Seulement les priéres doivent éfre ferventes, 
la neuvaine bien suivie et la foi complete.” 
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that Colette has not to wait for several weeks but for only nine days, a 
novena, filled with prayers. Colette too, furiously disappointed, throws 
her Saint out of the window. However, unfortunately he is not made of 
light plaster nor is he just a picture hanging on the wall, but a very heavy 
silver sculpture, geniune Baroque work of art. It does not fall on the 
street but hits a man, so that the potential groom cannot call on the young 
lady to return the figure. Instead, he is carried into the house with a deep 
wound in his forehead and a broken knee, and does not gain consciousness 
for several days. He has to stay in the castle for months during which the 
heretic young girl not only finds reasons to restore her confidence in Saint 
Joseph, but — as nurses the patient — to make up for her evil deed and to 
let the slowly recuperating man realize her charms. 

Evidently the author of Die Galeere read this very witty and heart- 
warming novelette. However this may have been in his highschool years, 
too long ago for him to remember it completely. Why he used it in 
his otherwise entirely realistic novel is not quite understandable. 
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MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAMS, 
A coincidence in German-American Romanticism 


Joun T. KRUMPELMANN 
Louisiana State University 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow wrote in his journal under the date 
of June 21, 1846: 

I dreamed last night that Goethe was alive and in Cambridge. 

I gave him a supper at Willard’s Tavern. He had a beautiful 

face, but his body was like the Belgian giant’s, with an immeasur- 

able black coat. I told him I thought Clarchen’s song in Egmont 

was one of his best lyrics. The god smiled. This dream came 

from reading the Italian Journey no doubt; or from comparing 

it in my mind with Dickens’s which we read this evening. * 

Shortly after the following Midsummer-night Bayard Taylor had a 
similar dream. On June 29, 1847, he wrote to his betrothed, Mary Agnew 
Morning. My dreams were not of thee, but I had an inspiring 
vision. I thought old Ludwig Uhland sat beside me, leaning his 
silver head on my shoulder, and repeated some of his beautiful 
German ballads. It was a singular thought, but perhaps had a 
mysterious connection with my waking reflections; for I was 
turning over in my mind the resolution to write no more 

poetry,... .? 

The conjecture arises whether Longfellow, whom Taylor greatly 
admired, * who had welcomed him so warmly on the occasion of their 
first meeting in Boston late in 1846* and commended his Views Afoot 
in a cordial letter on Christmas Day, 1846, might not have imparted to 
Taylor the contents of his own romantic dream and thus have given to 
his enthusiastic young admirer the stuff which his subsequent Midsummer 


Night’s Dream was made of. 

But even disregarding the possible validity of such a conjecture, the 
coincidence demonstrates that these two interpreters of German poetry 
to the American public were kindred natures even in their subconscious 
adumbrations. A good illustration of the close relation existing between 


1 Long, O. W., Literary Pioneers, Early American Explorers of European Culture, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1935, p. 194. 

? Marie Hansen-Taylor and Horace E. Scudder (editors), Life and Letters of 
Bayard Taylor, Boston, 1884, p. 97. In the spring of 1847 Taylor was reading 
Uhland’s poetry. In his diary (Tay. 44, Cornell University), under the date March 
+ 1847, we find: “Uhland says: ‘Schauerig siisser Gefiihl —lieblicher Frihling du 
n: st.’ ” 

8 [bid., p. 25. 

* Ibid., : 
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these two poets in the sentiments of American criticism is reflected in 
the following statement of Stanley T. Williams in his very excellent Life 
of Washington Irving: * “For, after all, the power of The Alhambra in 
1832 lay in its novelty. It belonged to the travel literature which so be- 
guiled the home-keeping American. He read, along with the sentimental 
writings of Longfellow and Bayard Taylor, of these Spanish scenes which 
he himself could never behold.” ® 
What is the stuff that dreams are made of? 


WILHEM VON SCHOLZ 80 YEARS 

On July 15th Wilhelm von Scholz, dramatist, novelist, stage-director 
celebrated his 80th birthday. 

Unless we are much mistaken it will be a difficult task for the litera 
historian of the future to classify neatly this distinguished and veil 

oet. Von Scholz never followed any particular ‘school’. Though of 

course a child of his own era and environment he has been singularly 
independent of the literary fashions of the day except when they fitted 
the specific nature of his subject matter. If readers of his marble-like 
drama Meroe will—and did —exclaim, aha! Hebbel and Ernst; Neo- 
Classicism; of his Glaserne Frau, Ibsen: Naturalism; of his superb re- 
creations of Calderon: Romanticism; of his profound novel Perpetua: 
Mysticism (and we could go on), they will be at a loss how to ‘pigeon- 
hole’ properly such powerful works as Der Jude von Konstanz, Das 
Deutsche Welttheater, Der Gang nach Ilok. 

Still, there is a strong underlying unity. Von Scholz once styled 
himself a symbolic realist. Nor is this oxymoron far from the mark; for 
though deepest down he is a mystic to whom alles Irdische ist nur ein 
Gleichnis, and though he certainly is an idealist whose maxim is that 
‘man’s will is of all things the most powerful’, yet he is also a keen and 
shrewd observer of man and his nature, one who is fully conversant with 
Vron Werlde and her bag of tricks. 

The poet also once made the remark that benevolent Nature occa- 
sionally for a time shrouds works exceeding the Mittelmass with a cloak 
of invisibility. In consonance with that remark we would venture to say 
that works like Vertauschte Seelen, Perpetua, Der Weg nach Ilok, Das 
Deutche Welttheater are biding their time before being recognized as 
permament and treasured possessions of German litrature. For that matter, 
it speaks well for the discriminating taste of the German reading public 
that the sale of works making such heavy demands on the cooperation 
and concentration of the reader as e.g. Perpetua approaches that of a 
‘best seller’. — Lee M. Hollander 


THE GOETHE SOCIETY OF MARYLAND AND THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The society under the chairmanship of Professor Arno Schirokauer 


(Johns Hopkins) in Baltimore and of Professor Dieter Cunz (Maryland) 


5 New York and London, 1935, I, 376 f. 
®In 1832 Taylor was only seven years of age. His first visit to Europe which 
resulted in his first significant work, Views Afoot (1846), began on July 1, 1844. 
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in Washington sponsored the following lecture program during the 
academic year 1953-54. The capital letters at the end of each title 
indicate whether the meeting was held in Baltimore, Washington or 
College Park. Ewald Standop (Miinster), “Deutsche Verskunst, ein Uber- 
blick” (B, W); Ernst T. Sehrt (Géttingen), “Shakespeare and the young 
Goethe” (W); William H. McClain (Johns Hopkins), “Das Goethebild 
Romain Rollands” (B, W); Hugo Miiller (Georgetown), “Der Nihilismus 
im Nachkriegs-Deutschland und seine Uberwindung” (W); Arno C. 
Schirokauer (Johns Hopkins), “Das Grimmsche W6rterbuch, eine Jahr- 
hundertfeier” (B); Oskar Seidlin (Ohio State), “Beim Wiederlesen von 
Goethes Iphigenie” (W. B); Victor Zuckerkandl (St. John’s), “Das 
Problem der Architektur in der Musik” (B); Benno von Wiese (Miin- 
ster), “Die deutsche Tragédie im 19. Jahrhundert” (B); B. v. Wiese, 
“Grundprobleme in Goethes Faust” (CP). For previous reports on the 
activities of the two chapters of the Goethe Society cf. Monatshefte 
XLV (1953), 390. —Dieter Cunz 


GERMAN ASSISTANTSHIPS OPEN TO AMERICANS 


Opportunities to teach English in the secondary schools of the 
Federal Republic of Germany are open to American graduate students 
or teachers under the Educational Exchange Program conducted by the 
Department of State, it was announced today by Mr. Kenneth Holland, 
President of the Institute of International Education, 1 East 67th Street, 
New York City. 

Under the German assistantship program American students will 
serve as assistants to teachers of English and will be assigned to institutions 
in German cities. Successful candidates will have an opportunity to gain 
teaching experience and at the same time to undertake courses of study 
or research at German universities. 

Awards are for the 1955-56 academic year. The closing date for 
application is November 1, 1954. 

Basic requirements for the assistantship awards are: 

(1. United States citizenship; 

(2. A bachelor’s degree, or its equivalent, by the time the award 
is taken up: 

(3. Working knowledge of the German language; and 

(4. Good health. 


Assistants selected for this project usually will not teach regular 
classes, but will conduct conversational exercises and sponsor English 
clubs and workshops on American history and literature. 


— Charlotte Elkind 























BOOK REVIEWS 


Die Genealogie der Gotter in Germanischer Religion, Mythologie, und Theologie. 


By Ernst Alfred Philippson. The University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 
1953, 1X, 94 pp. (Illinois Studies in Language and Literature Vol. 37, 
No. 3) 
This work is the first attempt to investigate systematically the con- 
nections existing between the various Germanic gods and goddesses along 
the lines of family relationship. The author strives to unravel the com- 
plicated and often contradictory relationships handed down by various 
traditions and sources. The setting-up of ‘family trees’ is, however, not 
the primary point of the investigation. The main concern of the author 
is to derive insight into the essential nature of the gods from their 


geneological relationships. 

As is to be expected, the investigation aptly makes use of parallels 
in other religions, e.g. the universal occurrence of three gods in a triad, 
to point up the significance i in the relationship of some of the Germanic 
gods. Besides these more or less casual cross references, the investigation 
is controlled by a basic idea concerning the growth of religions. This 
basic idea, as suggested by the title of the work, is briefly as follows: the 
changes which take place within religions in the course of their develop- 
ment ” fall into three stages, with a consequent triple layer of source mate- 
rial. 

The first is the stage of primal religious experience which the author 
designates as “das Reich des Numinosen.” “Religiése Urgedanken wie die 
von der Géotterheirat, die kosmische Fruchtbarkeit und Segen bringt, 
oder die von dem Géttertode im Jahreszeitenzyklus, dem dann die 
Wiedergeburt des Gottes im Sohne folgt, geh6ren in das Reich des 
Numinosen; das Wissen um sie stammt aus den Tiefen des Unterbe- 
wussten, es hat und behalt den Charakter religidser Offenbarung. Die 
dramatische Darstellung solcher Wahrheiten, solcher kosmischen Mirakel 
bildet oft den Kern des Kultes oder der Mysterien, das gegenwartige 
Mythologen—dem taglich wiederholten Opfer in der Messe zu _ ver- 
gleichen. 

The second stratum is Myth. This the author conceives as a mixture 
of faith and poetry, which is, however, never pure religion. Myths, of 
course, do not follow the same course of development, but, in “general 
they tend to fuse systems, soften conflicts, reconcile rivalries, and are 
particularly fond of ‘the conciliating formula of family ties. 

The third stratum of the geneological conception consists of material 
derived from late and speculative thinking on the part of mythographers 
and theologians. They construct edifices of theology designed to combine 
the old and the new and try to grasp religious matters rationally. 

The main body of the work is divided into the following chapters. 
I: Vorgeschichte, Roémerzeit, Volkerwanderung. II: Die Wanen und 
die alteren Asen Tyr und Thor. III: Odin und sein Kreis. 1V: Weitere 
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Systematik: Heimdall und Rig. Schépfung und Ragnarok. There are also 
a useful index of mythological names and brief sections devoted to Vor- 
wort, Einleitung, and Schlusswort. 

In regard to the sources, the author states that he draws upon histor- 
ical evidence, ““Géttersagen” and “Gotterlieder” and scholarly research 
only in so far as they serve his special purpose. This is to explain why 
poetic sources and literary elaborations of myths are utilized only in part 
or compressed to their essential points. Those who are familiar with 
Professor Philippson’s other £ sae arsee will find in this work, too, the 
same comprehensive knowledge of the facts and a masterly ability to sift 
out the sound in the research of others. Thus, the work, among other 
things, gives a good picture of the progress of research. This is par- 
ticularly welcome in a field where, because of the fragmentariness and 
lateness of the evidence, the best we can generally hope for is plausible 
solutions or hypotheses. 

To give an idea of the method and results of the work it seems best 
to summarize briefly at least one case under investigation. Tacitus’ famous 
account in the Germania (chapt. 4o) of the cult of Nerthus is the starting 

oint for a clarification of the interrelationship existing between Nerthus, 
Njérd Njordr), Frey and Freya. The passage in the Germania describes a 
ritual procession of Nerthus, a Mother Earth. Cows draw the car in which 
her ‘image’ reposes about the country during a season of festivity when 
peace reigns throughout the land. The procession ends with an ablution 
in a secret lake, a “cleansing”, which according to the author is a typical 
conclusion to a ritual marriage ceremony. This implies that Nerthus, the 
Mother Earth, lives in wedlock, even though she completely overshadows 
her male partner. Perhaps the priest, the sole attendant of her secret 
grove, or a slave took over the role of partner and forfeited his live after 
the consummation of the nuptials. 

Among the North Germanic _ there is to be found a male 
Nerthus, i.e. Njérd, which is philologically identical with Nerthus. 
Nj6rd’s function is very similar to that of Fricco or Frey (Freyr) a god 
of fertility. Both gods belong originally to the Vanir religion and form 
a conceptual unity, even though geneologically Njérd is the father of 
Frey. Njérd has a nameless sister as consort, while Freya (‘lady’) is the 
sister-consort of Frey (‘lord’). 


The explanation for the identical names of Nerthus (f.) and Njérd 
(m.) and the anonymity of the male partner of Nerthus and the sister 
consort of Njérd is as follows: hig as a name (cf. celt. *nerto-‘power’) 
designates the proceative power, however no longer androgynous, but 
y up into two sexes. In the Germania the female side predominates, in 
the North the god bears the name, the u-stemm os being under- 
stood grammatically as masculine (“Vermannlichung des Kultes lag im 
Zuge der Zeit”). The sister consort became nameless, though old place 
names couple Njérd with male gods and it is plausible to assume that she 
entered into marriage with these gods at the stage of the Vanir religion. 
This parallels closely the relationship of Frey and Freya, who also is the 
sisters consort of Frey, and it is probable that they are identical with 
Njord (f.) and Njérd (m.), whose names became grammatically am- 
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biguous. Thus, these two pairs are resolved as being developments of the 
‘numinous pair’ implied in Tacitus’ account concerning Nerthus. Other 
relationships of these gods are assigned to the mythological stage, e.g. 
Frey’s union with Skadi, or to the theological stage, e.g. Freya’s love 
relationship with Odin. 

Among the many other problems attacked in the book the follow- 
ing seemed to me to have received noteworthy clarification: the ep- 
onyms, Ingvaeones, Herminones, Istraeones; the Balder myth; Odin 
and Heimdall. The author is at his best in the brilliant exposition of the 
relationship of Loki to the triad, Odin, H6nir and Lodur. Loki is shown 
to be identical with Lodur and is to be regarded as an emanation of the 
demonic aspect inherent in the nature of Odin. In Loki, ‘cunning’, an 
attribute of Odin, takes an evil direction and as the Norse religion 
developes Loki becomes farther and farther removed from Odin, until 
he becomes the murderer of Odin’s son, Balder. 

Professor Philippson disclaims any intention of writing a kind of 
“Gétterlehre im Abriss,” although he hopes that his work will serve as 
an “Eckstein einer geplanten Germanischen Religionsgeschichte.” This 
reviewer is glad to acknowledge that the little book is an excellent in- 
troduction to the problems as well as the history of Germanic religion. 


Syracuse University A. D. Weinberger 


Getting to Know Germany. 
Regina Tor. New York: Coward — McCann, Inc., 1954 Pp. 64. $2.50. 
In the present movement to reintroduce forign languages into our 
elementary schools, German has so far played a rather insignificant part. 
The possibility of further progress would, of course, depend on a number 
of factors, not all of which can be discussed here. But one of them would 
certainly be the emergence of suitable textbooks and collateral reading 
material on the elementary level. The publication of a new juvenile book 
on Germany therefore deserves a serious discussion from the foreign 
language teacher’s point of view. 


The first impression one gains from Regina Tor’s book is highly sym- 
pathetic. The book is handsomely printed in big, easily legible type and is 
provided with charming, truly representative illustrations. The style is 
refreshingly simple and imaginative. It is also intelligent and serious 
throughout, finely geared to children’s interests and to the need for pre- 
senting all major features of German civilization. The book is published 
with the blessings of both the American State Department and the German 
Federal Republic, and is introduced by an impressive plea for international 
goodwill signed by Lucius D. Clay. 


A great amount of unobtrusive research has gone into the various 
paragraphs, and one is happy to discover unusually fine examples of an 
unhackneyed and unbiased interpretation of history. Luther is adequately 
described as “one of the world’s greatest religious leaders.” In oR de- 
scription of the first World War any unhistorical presumption of solitary 
German guilt is carefully avoided. ‘The death of the Weimar Republic is 
correctly ascribed to a number of political and economic causes, although 
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the madness of Hitler’s dictatorship is designated clearly. Regina Tor 
presents no polyanna approach, but an honest, factual plea for inter- 
national understanding and cooperation. It will go far in filling our chil- 
dren’s minds with an intelligent and friendly, but still not roseate or nebu- 
lous picture of Germany. 

The book does not deal with German speaking peoples in general, 
but restricts itself to the German Federal Republic, with occasional 
glimpses of the most salient facts about Eastern Communist Germany. 
One should therefore not look into it for names of Austrian or Swiss 
Germans. But there is no excuse for omitting the name of Kopernikus, 
whose German origin can oly be doubted by superficial historians not 
conversant with the actual facts. (Please: I am entirely sympathetic to 
correct Polish claims!) And there is little excuse for singling out Guten- 
berg as the inventor of the printing press (which was merely a converted 
wine press) and not as the truly original inventor of movable letters for 
which he also made the definitive casting instrument, devised the correct 
metal composition and provided the ideal printer’s ink, all of which were 
by no means minor contributions to civilization. 


There are also other strange errors. Easter is described as the “Feast 
of the Rising Sun,” but its religious significance is not even mentioned. 
Whitsuntide, which plays such a large part in German popular recreation, 
is omitted entirely, although a comparison between German Whitsunda 
coach-trips and American hayrides would have truly appealed to children. 
On page 4o, the Rhine is ambiguously described as “the boundary with 
France,” although the adverb “partly” would have clarified the sentence. 
On page 54, September is incorrectly given as the month when all German 
schools open their doors, while actually the Easter vacation now is gen- 
erally enforced as the dividing period between school years. In the 
illustration on page 46, “egg sale” is rendered as “Verkaufen Eier”, and 
in the historical table on page 62 are to be found the biggest blunders of 
all: The period of the Holy Roman Empire is listed as 476 — 1786, instead 
of 800 or 962 — 1806, and about the Napoleonic times one reads just the 
one unfortunate statement: “Germany tried unsuccessfully to resist Na- 
poleon.” Shades of Gneisenau, Scharnhorst, and Bliicher! 


It is truly regrettable that an otherwise fine and conscientiously 
devised book had to be marred by a few such obvious errors, and one 
can only hope that the publishers will see fit to speedily correct them in 
an improved second edition. 


New York University. Ernst Rose 


Die sprachliche Eigenart von Whitmans “Leaves of Grass” in deutscher Uber- 
tragung (Sprache und Dichtung, No. 79). 
E. A. McCormick. 1953, 118 pp. 

After an analysis of the content, linguistic peculiarities and style of 
Leaves of Grass, Mr. McCormick presents a discussion of Whitman’s 
poem in Germany, the translation techniques in the German versions and 
the attempts to Germanize Whitman’s language and style. The study 
ends with conclusions concerning the proper approach to the task of tran- 
slating the American poet and a general evaluation of the efforts of the 
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German translators. Mr. McCormick’s judgment with regard to their 
varying success is generally sound, and his comparisons of the German 
versions with the original are sometimes quite effective in emphasizing 
the extent to which Whitman was an experimenter in language. ‘The final 
conclusions of the study — (1) that there are essential elements of Whit- 
man’s style which cannot be translated and (2) that the Leaves contains 
enough transferable elements to make possible a satfactory or even good 
translation — are, however, disappointingly obvious. 

The work is in other ways disappointing. In the first place, Mr. 
McCormick’s knowledge of Whitman’s work as a whole seems to be 
derived largely from secondary sources. His discussion of Whitman’s 
“Spracheigenheiten” (pp. 25-30), for example, offers little which does 
not appear in Matthiessen’s American Renaissance (pp. 517-19, 527-30), 
while the remarks concerning the “Stilmerkmale der ‘Leaves’” (par- 
ticulary pp. 34-5) are based primarily on those appearing on pages 320-21 
of Canby’s Walt W hitman. Further examples of considerable dependence 
on other critics might be cited. The derivative aspect of Mr. McCormick’s 
work is seen also in his frequent failure to quote directly from sources, 
That a Paul Lang should be “Zitiert nach Otto Weissel” is perhaps 
necessary, but that Walt Whitman should be “Zitiert nach Bliss Perry,” 
and “Nach Canby,” and all references to the poet’s An American Primer 
—the acknowledged inspiration for McCormick’s work — should be 
“Zitiert nach Matthiessen” is unusual. 

Some criticism must also be directed at the physical set-up of the 
book. When Whitman’s verses are printed in this volume, the long lines 
are almost always broken in the middle, instead of toward the end, thus 
giving the effect of two lines. These quotations also contain far too many 
inaccuracies and typographical errors; furthermore, the final punctuation 
is usually not correct. 

With regard to the selection of translations for examination, there 
is one important omission. The Rolleston-Knortz version, which Frederik 
Schyberg calls the first really significant translation, is not discussed. This 
omission is the more surprising because of the recent publication of the 
Whitman-Rolleston correspondence. 

University of Arkansas. J. Wesley Thomas 





Der Briefwechsel Arthur Schnitzler — Otto Brahm. 
Oskar Seidlin. (Berlin, 1953), 266 S. (Schriften der Gesellschaft fiir 
Theatergeschichte, Band 57). 

Beginning in his youth Schnitzler made a methodical collection of all 
kinds of papers and documents bearing on his writings. In his final years 
he devoted much of his time to systematic filing and labeling of this 
dossier. If to-day the details of his life and personal development remain 
largely unknown to the public, it is at his own wish. Much of the bio- 
graphical material, according to the will, could not be published until 
twenty, and in some cases thirty years after his death. Now that the 
shorter waiting period has expired, it is fitting that this first sizeable 
publication from the Nachlass should be the correspondence with Otto 
Brahm who, as critic and director of leading Berlin theaters, played so 
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vital a part in Schnitzler’s development as a dramatist. Publication, by the 
Gesellschaft fiir Theatergeschichte, was made possible by financial as- 
sistance from the Senate of Berlin and the Graduate School of Ohio State 
University. 

While apparently preserving every note from Brahm, Schnitzler 
curiously retained no copies of many of his own letters, so that the avail- 
able documents from Brahm’s pen outnumber those from Schnitzler’s by 
323 to 101. Of these the editor has printed 127 from Brahm, 88 from 
Schnitzler. The predominant topic of course the writing, revising, casting 
and production of Schnitzler’s plays. Brahm exhorts, criticizes, suggests; 
Schnitzler “thinks aloud” in his replies. The slow evolutionary creative 
process that Professor Liptzin has described in his excellent Schnitzler 
studies is here revealed in the words of the artist himself. New bio- 
graphical information is unfortunately meager. Most striking, perhaps, 
is the strength of Brahm’s faith in Schnitzler. Hauptmann-Ibsen-Schnitzler 
was and remained for Brahm the core of the repertoire, and Schnitzler 
seems to have been able to count on acceptance and production of his 
new works even when Brahm himself had grave misgivings. Interesting 
new light is shed also on the struggle between Brahm and Reinhardt over 
Schnitzler’s output. 

The editing by Professor Oskar Seidlin is exemplary throughout. 
With the assistance of Henry Schnitzler for the Vienna sphere and of 
Paul Marx, a surviving member of Brahm’s Berlin company, a wealth of 
useful foot-note information has been provided. Professor Seidlin’s in- 
troduction of the two principals is a model of its type. Other portions 
of the Schnitzler papers which may be expected soon include the extensive 
Brandes correspondence, being edited by Professor Kurt Bergel, Freud’s 
letters to Schnitzler, and a brief Rilke correspondence cited by Professor 
Henry Schnitzler. 

Indiana University. F. J. Beharriell 


The National Interest and Foreign Languages. A Discussion Guide and Work 
Paper. 
By William R. Parker. Washington: U. S. Goverment Printing Office. 
130 pp. 45 cents. 

The fact that The National Interest and Foreign Languages was one 
of four subjects to be chosen for Citizen Consultations by the U. S. 
National Commission for UNESCO reveals the importance attributed to 
it by our national leaders. No one could be found better qualified to 
prepare this docment than William R. Parker, Professor of English at 
New York University, Executive Secretary of the Modern Language 
Association of America and member of the National Commission. Mem- 
bers of the M. L. A. staff assisted in the preparation of this work paper, 
which has been read and criticized by i se Theodore Andersson 
of Yale, Stephen A. Freeman of Middlebury, Hayward Keniston of Duke, 
B. Q. Morgan of Stanford, and Howard L. Nostrand of the University of 
Washington. 

In the preface the author says, “The purpose of this Citizen Con- 
sultation is to discuss whether or not the national interest would be served 
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by increased study of foreign languages in the United States, and if so, 
what sort of language study would best serve both the Nation and the 
individual citizen. The purpose of this Work Paper is to clarify the issues 
involved and to provide a broadly factual basis for informed discussion.” 

The subject matter has been divided into five main chapters whose 
titles are: “Six Questions Awaiting Answers”, “Tomorrow’s Foreign 
Language Needs”, “Clarity Begins at Home”, “The Past Around Us”, 
and “The Current Academic Situation”. 

In chapter One, the “Six Questions Awaiting Answers” are worded 
as follows: Which Second Language? Should the Spoken Language be 
Emphasized? A Second Language for How Many? How Much Lang- 
uage? Should Foreign Language Teachers Also Teach Foreign Cultures? 
and, finally, What Training for Tomorrow’s Foreign Language Teachers? 
Although the author makes no attempt to dictate ultimate solutions or 
arrive at categorical answers, he presents each problem clearly and con- 
cisely and discusses it objectively, from varying joints of view. 

In Chapter Two, the author emphasizes the importance of the rela- 
tionship of international understanding, the armed forces, government, 
business and American society to foreign languages. In Chapter Three one 
finds sections on the values and objectives of foreign language study, a dis- 
cussion of language aptitude and loss of skill through disuse, and an ac- 
count of foreign languages in European education. Chapter Four gives 
a brief historical account of the rise and fall of modern language study in 
the United States, and an analysis of the reasons advanced against lang- 
uage study. In the last chapter, the author takes up the current foreign 
language situation in elementary and secondary schools, in colleges, grad- 
uate and professional schools. Included in this chapter are sections on 
Training the Foreign Language Teacher, Use of Audio-Visual Aids, 
Structural Linguistics, Area Studies, and finally, The Teaching of English 
as a Foreign Language. 

In addition to an objective discussion of these problems, in which 
the author does not fail to mention the difficulties or the differing points 
of view in attempting to solve them, he has included a helpful list of 
questions as a suggested discussion outline. In spite of the vast number of 
number of aspects of language learning treated in this Workbook, the 
statements are concise and to the point and are contained within 130 
pages of reading matter. 

The opinions expressed in this small volume are so sane, the in- 
formation included so valuable, that every modern sanguage teacher in the 
U.S. and every layman interested in eliminating the deplorable linguistic 
illiteracy of American citizens should own a copy and should utilize it in 
his community in order to create interest in this phase of our national 
emergency. Professor Parker has provided an invaluable tool for this pur- 
pose; it is up to the rest of us to make the best possible use of it. 

Wisconsin High School. Laura B. Johnson 


The Meistersingerschule at Memmingen and its “Kurtze Entwerffung”. 
Clair Hayden Bell. (Umiv. Calif. Publ. in Modern Philology, v.36, no. 1, 


pp. 1-90), 1952. 
The University of California Press must be congratulated on this 
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photographic reproduction of the fifty-five pages of the “Kurtze Ent- 
werffung.” The booklet is the last (1660) important Tabulatur of the 
Meistersingers, and now has become the best-edited (because in facsimile) 
and the most available, whereas heretofore there existed but one single 
printed copy, in the city archive of Memmingen. 

Professor Bell has appended four significant illustrations from the 
MS. Stammbuch derer Meistersinger (in Memmingen) and has prefixed 
a 25 p. treatise on “The Meistersingerschule at Memmingen.” 

In his monumental edition of Georg Hager (4 vols., 1947) Professor 
Bell had already documented the conservative phase of declining Meister- 
gesang. In the present work he throws light on the transitional point 
where Meistergesang wanes into the “neu-iibliche [Opitzsche] Poeterey.” 
It is at this very point where Professor Bell makes important reservations, 
which lead him to “the necessity of refuting the widespread and widely 
accepted statement that Meistergesang broke from its former practice by 
introducing the Opitzian verse reform into its Meisterlieder at Mem- 
mingen in 1660.” Much of his introduction, perhaps too much, is taken 
up with the question of mechanic versus natural rhythm. The Kurtze 
Entwerffung itself is unconditionally on the side of natural accentuation; 
but its editor proceeds to prove “what the new reformatory Tabulatur 
preaches, is one thing. What the Meistersinger of Memmingen practiced, 
as shown by their Meisterlieder, recorded in their Stammbuch, is an- 
other! ”, I cannot help feeling that the author’s proof is adjusted a little 
speciously. He disqualifies all proof to the contrary contained in the 
poetic material of the Entwerffung itself. He quotes at length three poems 
of 1657, 1695, and 1722, to show that only in 1722 a “Meisterlied . . . at 
last, and for the first time . . . exemplifies the technique upheld in the 
Tabulatur of 1660”. Now the poem of 1695 is not at all a representative 
specimen but at closer inspection turns out to be the only entry (of the 
Stammbuch) between 1657 and 1722. And of this accidental and isolated 
entry it is scarcely true to assert that it “shows the same frequent use 
of sprung accentuation to which we have been so long accustomed.” 
On the contrary, the progress compared to 1657 is obvious and palpable. 

Another minor point where the author fails to convince entirely is 
his assertion that the author of the complimentary preface (addressed to 
the Meistersinger), pastor M. Schuester, is also the author of the entire 
Entwerffung. “The treatise, with its comparatively farsighted treatment 
of metrics . . . is above the experience and capacity of the School mem- 
bers. ... The exhortations are those of an outsider.” (p. 17) We feel, 
that is almost begging the question. It is in flat contradiction to the 
subtitle: “hervor geben und zum Truck verfertiget Durch eine gesampte 
Gesellschafft der Meistersinger in Memmingen.” 

The author tries to make the Kurtze Entwerffung do what it is 
least willing to do, to settle “the one major Streitfrage in this field,” the 
question of the iambic theory. In the pursuit of this a oa aim, however, 
he writes many an apt page on the practices of Meistergesang as a whole. 
Especially pp. 8-9 are of such a balanced wisdom and fine judiciousness 
that the reviewer begs leave to quote: 

“The question is at no time how Meisterlieder should be read! Our 
guild artisans were Meistersinger and not Meistersager. In the mechanical, 
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singsong delivery, for the most part devoid of any artistic modulation, 
little remained of the violation of the natural word accent. In the actual 
singing, much of the conflict between the metrical and the natural ac- 
centuation was removed or at least greatly softened; music diverts the ear 
from the conflict. ... We may think of the tempo and rhythm used in 
delivery of a Meisterlied as like that of our well-known hymn, “O God, 
our help in ages past,” in which the movement is slow and each syllable 
may be rended with equal time value and nearly equal stress. With 
the conflict between the iambic stress of the meter and the natural word 
stress softened by avoidance of heavy accentuation, there was a tendency 
toward chanting each syllable with equal loudness and with equal time 
value. As early [?] as 1644, Philipp Harsdérffer remarked that the music 


of Meistergesang was similar to the chorals. This kind of delivery levels 
syllables.” 
Indiana University. Norbert Fuerst 


German Lyric Poetry. A Critical Analysis of Selected Poems from Klopstock 


to Rilke. 
By S. S. Prawer. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1952. 

Analytically valuable studies of the German lyric in chronological 
progression, either in German or English, are not so numerous that we 
may afford to overlook any fresh reworking of the field. Mr. Prawer’s 
book was exactly needed to supplement A. Closs’ The Genius of the 
German Lyric (1938), which was largely a literary survey, and to canalize 
for English readers the valuable findings of critics like Wolfgang Kayser 
and Emil Staiger. Yet while confining himself formally to poem analyses 
from Klopstock to Rilke, covering every significant phase of the period, 
Mr. Prawer has admirably succeeded in doing a good bit more. 

What renders these analyses so refreshing and stimulating is perhaps 
suggested by the critical epigraph taken from Henry James: “To criticize 
is to appreciate, to appropriate, to take intellectual possession, to establish 
in fine a relation with the criticized thing and make it one’s own.” Mr. 
Prawer’s critical criteria are, in fact, considerably indebted to the new 
criticism, and to T. S. Eliot in particular. The application of such 
Mafstabe to the German lyric —a healthy sign of the literary times — re- 
veals, on even cursory inspection, the long neglected virtues of such pro- 
ceeding. It is a truism to remark once more that criticism of the German 
lyric in the past has fluctuated uneasily, and aften harmfully, between the 
three poles of Silbenzahlerei, sentimentalischer Impressionismus and 
Geistesgeschichte. Not only has this author successfully adapted modern 
critical procedures to his task but he has also brought to its fulfillment a 
ready sense for literary analogies based on a thorough familiarity with 
poetry and poetry criticism of recent years in English as well as German. 
The comparative literature student in the field of modern literature will 
find in this book a welcome key to a greater comprehension of German 
poetry in casual references to either lyrical or critical dicta of Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Byron, Keats, Hopkins, and Eliot. The analogy bet- 
ween the style of social satire of Heine’s “Zwei Ritter” and Byron’s “Don 
Juan” is a brilliant discovery, while the detection of a link between Rilke’s 
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“Ausgesetzt auf den Bergen des Herzens” and Gerald Manley Hopkin’s 
“cliffs of fall” (Sonnet 41) would strike one as patently obvious, had it 
not been overlooked so long. 

Within the framework of a specific analysis Mr. Prawer manages, 
however, to get much more than a bare explication of a poem. It is 
not merely the critical method nor the almost surreptitiously introduced 
analogy that makes for the full scope of the work. As if the author were 
well aware of the shortcomings of much new criticism, historical, social, 
and cultural forces are brought into play wherever they seem to promote 
a clearer understanding of the lyric under discussion. Thus the reason 
for including an analysis of Paul Heyse’s “Treueste Liebe” (Chap. 10) 
may likely have been twofold: to present a specimen of a very mediocre 
poem against a consistent background of superior quality (an excellent 
critical device) and, chiefly perhaps, to account for its failure, as an 
offshoot of the spiritual and social conditions of the Epigonentum from 
1850 to 1870. 

The author’s Introduction to his work is a gradual and instructive 
attempt to introduce the reader to the question What is poetry, using 
Rilke’s “Der Leser” as a basis for close explication and developing a 

eneral theory from critical statements drawn from Hélderlin, Words- 
worth, Shelley and Eliot. Chap. I (Approaching the German Lyric) may 
serve as a “Kleine Versschule” on the craft-aspect of poetry, an indis- 
pensable concomitant of any analysis. After the explication of some 
thirty odd poems a brief Conclusion points up for English readers the 
tragic discrepancy between a continuous development of an integrated 
literary tradition and one like the German so largely disrupted on the 
genetic side, so centrifugal in essence for all its rich variety. On all the 
oets considered in the main body of the text there are concise Biblio- 
graphical Notes in the back, followed by all one could wish for in the 
line of a Select Bibliography. 


One is tempted to dwell unduly on the many specific details of Mr. 
Prawer’s study, but I confine myself to one particular: the ease with 
which he links up the various poets of his investigations with each other 
or with other German poets. “Gretchen am Spinnrad” from Faust, for 
example, is contrasted with Brentano’s “Der Spinnerin Lied,” Storm’s 
“Hyazinthen” projects forward to Thomas Mann’s “Tonio Kréger,” 
Keller's “Abendlied” is more surely contoured in the precincts of the 
Goethean lines “Dankst du dann, am Blick dich weidend,/ Freien Blicks 
der GroBen, Holden . . .” Indeed, wherever possible, the author uses 
as an extremely reliable touchstone a particular lyric theme or motif that 
had been previously treated by Goethe. 

Mr. Prawer’s better chapters are on Hélderlin, Goethe, Keller, 
Morike and Rilke. The two specimens from George are from the period 
before Das Jabr der Seele, which hardly does justice to George. One 
might also question whether a treatment of the lyric poetry of the Auf- 
klarung (Chap. 2) is really satisfactory without more ample discussion of 
baroque backgrounds and more of the baroque poetry. Many of the 
poem-specimens selected for explication are not those most familiar to the 
general reader, which may be a good thing, but in almost no case has 
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there been any attempt to shun complexity of structure or difficulty of 
meaning or sheer length of a poem, as witnessed by the inclusion of 
Holderlin’s “Wie wenn am Feiertage .. .” or MoOrike’s subtle but rather 
long poem “Der Flu8”. . 

It should by now be obvious that a book of this sort is not only 
eminently suited as a general introduction to the German lyric but is 
likewise adapted to the specific purpose of instruction on both the senior 
college and graduate school levels. For the latter purpose it would pro- 
vide a valuable and yet not readily available core from which to begin a 
more intense study of the authors and poetry concerned. 


Universtiy of Minnesota. Frank Wood 


Die Botschaft von Hellas. 
Friedrich Hiebel, Bern (Francke Verlag). 1953. 256 SS. 

Der Inhalt dieses Buches, das den bezeichnenden Untertitel Von der 
Griechischen Seele zum Christlichen Geist fiihrt, ist ein Beitrag zur 
Kunst- und Kulturgeschichte als das Ergebnis von Vortragen und Kur- 
sen, die der Verfasser als Professor an der Rutgers Universitat hielt. 

Hiebel, der vor zwei Jahren eine bedeutende Novalis-Monographie 
verOffentlicht hat, ist sehr deutlich ein Jiinger dieses romantischen 
Meisters und ausserdem Rudolf Steiners, den er oft und gerne zitiert. 
Tief religiés, griindlich gebildet und sehr geistreich hat er es unternom- 
men, eine Art Morphologie der griechischen Geistesgeschichte vor dem 
Leser auszubreiten und seine Ansicht zu begriinden, daB die griechische 
Philosophie und die jiidische Prophetie gleichsam parallel verlaufen, um 
dann im Christentum zu einer héheren Einheit sich wahrhaft zu ver- 
einigen. Darum warnt uns der Autor, ausschlieBlich am Platonismus, 
beispielsweise, festzuhalten, unseren Geist also in einer Art altklassischem 
Ghetto einzusperren. In dieser Erhebung des Christentums zum sinnge- 
benden Logos der Geschichte streift iibrigens Hiebel an Jaspers’ Lehre, 
die er jedoch nicht erwahnt. 

Als Romantiker liebt der Autor die dunkleren Landschaften des 
geistigen Hellas und wo immer er Mysterien schildert und erklart, ist 
er auf seiner wahren Hohe. Es mu dem gebildeten Leser individuell 
iiberlassen bleiben, sich ein Urteil dariiber zu formen, ob nicht vielleicht 
der Autor manchmal in seinen Auslegungen und Vermutungen zu weit 
geht: jedenfalls ist der Hinweis auf eine mégliche Parallele zwischen den 
ersten 14 Versen des Johannes-Evangeliums und den 10 Kategorien des 
Aristoteles zu geistreich — und vielleicht auch zu gewaltsam —, um hier 
nicht ausdriicklich erwahnt zu werden. 

Ob die klassischen Philologen Hiebel in seinen Ausfiihrungen iiber 
apollinische und dionysische Verba (sic!) beistimmen werden, ist sehr 
die Frage: jedenfalls sind seine Ansichten sehr anregend, diirften aber 
zum Widerspruch reizen. Die Verbindung -o (erste Person, sing., activ, 
Ind.) als apollinisch, -mi als dionysisch zu bezeichnen, und diese An- 
sicht innerhalb des gesetzten Rahmens recht gut zu begriinden, ist zu- 
mindest ein lobwiirdiges Wagnis. 

Einige erlauchte Geister, ihr Werk und ihre Deutung sind vom Ver- 
fasser nicht herangezogen worden: wir vermissen die Namen Winckel- 
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mann, Hofmannsthal und vor allem Rilke, der sich ja geradezu mit Or- 
eus, dem Seher, zu Einem Dichter und Sanger des Mystischen ver- 
schmolzen hat. 

Aber das Buch, das weit hinaus iiber engere Fachkreise groBe Be- 
achtung verdient, erringt seinen Wert nicht nur durch das groBe Wissen 
des Autors und seinen anregenden Vortrag, sondern auch durch sein 
Eintreten fiir Ein gemeinsames groBes Gut des schénheitsbewuBten Hel- 
las, des sittengriindenden Israel und des zusammen-fassend-vervollkom- 
menden Christentums: Wiirde des Menschen. 


Clark College. —Robert Rie 


Gedenkausgabe. 
Goethe, herausg. von Ernst Beutler, (Ziirich, Artemis), Bande 1 und 2. 


Die von Ernst Beutler herausgegebene Gedenkausgabe (dies ist der 
nun festgelegte Name) liegt, bis auf zwei Bande, vollstandig vor. Seit 
dem Erscheinen der ersten Bande im Jahre 1949 hat sich ihr Gesicht in 
manchem gewandelt. Da sind zunachst die reichen Wort-, Namens- 
und Sachregister zu den biographischen Banden zu nennen, die einem 
eine Handbibliothek ersetzen kénnen. Dann wurde auch das Bestreben 
der einzelnen Herausgeber deutlich, in ihren Einfiihrungen nicht so 
sehr einen allgemein gehaltenen Essay, als eine von Stiick zu Stiick fort- 
schreitende Einzeldeutung der Werke zu liefern. SchlieBlich erkennt man, 
daB die in Ziirich erscheinende Ausgabe sich durch die Mitarbeiterschaft 
Emil Staigers, Fritz Ernsts (der den Band Ubertragungen aufs feinsinnigste 
betraut hat) und Willi Schuhs die schweizerische Gelegenheit nicht hat 
entgehen lassen. So enthalt jeder der dusserst handlichen und reich- 
haltigen Bande (manche mit iiber 1200 Seiten Diinndruck) sein eigenes 
Geprage. Im Jungen Goethe setzt Ernst Beutler seine ganze unver- 
gleichliche Kenntnis der geselligen und kulturellen Gepflogenheiten des 
alten Frankfurt und des 18. Jahrhunderts ein, um die spielerischsten An- 
klange nicht weniger als die theologischen Beziige durch erzahlerischen 
Hinweis in die lebendige menschliche Geschichte einzufiigen. Dabei 
erfahrt mancher Vers seine erste Aufhellung. Die beiden Gedichtbande 
gab Emil Staiger heraus. In der Einfiithrung zum ersten versucht er 
nichts Geringeres als eine Darstellung der Entwicklung des Goetheschen 
Gedichts. Er beginnt mit einer Bestimmung des Lyrischen, die das in 
seiner Poetik Niedergelegte in manchem klart und erweitert, indem hier 
nicht nur das liedhaft Improvisierte als im eigentlichen Sinne lyrisch an- 
gesprochen wird. Vom Biographisch-Anekdotischen fast ganz absehend 
geht Staiger dem Sprachlichen in den Gedichten nach, da sich, wie er 
sagt, Goethes Leben und Sprache gleichzeitig offenbarten. So kann er 
denn die in den friihen Liedern aufleuchtenden Endverse deutlich von 
der anakreontischen Pointe absetzen. Er findet dafiir die Formel, daB 
diese nicht vorbedachten Hohepunkte ,,unbewuBt fiihrend, mit Wissen 
getragen” entstanden seien. Die Sprache selbst enthiillt die sich folgen- 
den Lebensgesetze: vom Alleswagenden und -wollenden der Frankfurter 
Zeit zum Undeutlich-Schwebenden der Weimarer Zeit und von dort 
zur ,,vollkommenen Gegenwart“ der nachitalienischen Gedichte bis zum 
Tode Schillers. Staiger erkennt in Goethes hochklassischem Gedichtstil 
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nicht etwa die Nachahmung der Antike, sondern die innerlich freie 
Haltung der ,,gesetzlichen Improvisation.“ Dies ist ein dusserst frucht- 
barer Begriff. Mit diesem Fingerzeig liebe sich noch vieles in Goethes 
Dichtersprache stilkritisch erhellen. Im Ganzen erkennt man in Staigers 
Nachwort eine Reaktion auf ein Goethebild, das im Dichter vornehmlich 
den Ungliicklichen, Bedrohten, Todessiichtigen und Leidenschaftlich- 
Verzweifelnden sehen will. Dieses dunklere Goethebild war ja einmal 
eine sehr notwendige Reaktion auf den ,,heiteren Olympier,“ wurde 
dann aber Teil eines in ,,Todesbuhlschaft‘‘ verstrickten Snobismus und 
bedarf nun seinerseits wieder der Korrektur. Staiger unterstreicht durch- 
aus das Helle und Ausgewogene. — Im Nachwort zum zweiten Band, der 
alle Gedichte aus dem NachlaB enthalt, verbirgt Staiger sein Unbehagen 
iiber manches Zufallige dieser Sammlung nicht; er hat auch wenig Gutes 
iiber die Xenien zu sagen und spricht den Dichtern eine eigentliche pole- 
mische Begabung ab. Nur ein paar Gedichte greift er heraus. Die 
genaue Interpretation der Dornburger Gedichte und der Chinesisch- 
deutschen Jahreszeiten ist ein Kabinettstiick intensiver Annaherung. Ein 
paar Seitenhiebe gegen allzu kliigelnde Deuter sind im Nachwort nicht 


zu verkennen. 

Wo der Liebhaber des groBen Goetheschen Gedichts zu kurz kommt, 
findet der Historiker sich reich entschadigt. An die ,,Paralipomena“ zu 
den Gedichten schlieBt eine Abteilung ,,Goethe iiber seine Gedichte“ 
an, die beim Lesen der Gedichte zum sofortigen Blattern auffordert. Dann 
folgt, als erstaunliche Erstleistung, die von Willi Schuh zusammenge- 
stellte und bevorwortete Liste von Goethevertonungen. Es werden 767 
Goethesche Werke angefiihrt, von denen manche aber bis zu 50 Ver- 
tonungen erfahren haben. Es gibt allein zehn vollstandige Werther- 
Opern. Aus den etwa zweitausend Kompositionen wurden die meisten 
der noch greifbaren herangezogen, und besonders wurden die zeitge- 
néssischen Vertonungen beriicksichtigt. Man sieht mit Staunen, wie 
Goethe, der der Musik selber so befangen gegeniiberstand, eine Musik- 
kultur groBten AusmaBes hervorgerufen hat; es ist sonderbar zu sehen, 
wie er da, wo er als Weimarer Kunstfreund mit tatigstem Einsatz eine 
malerische Sprache durchsetzen wollte, eigentlich versagt hat, wahrend 
er hier, als ein fast Unbeteiligter, einem ganzen Jahrhundert zu einer 
musikalischen Sprache verhilft. — SchlieBlich enthalt der Band noch eine 
willkommene Liste der Gedichte, nach Entstehungsjahren geordnet. 


University of Wisconsin. —Werner Vordtriede 


Deutsche Prosadichtung der Gegenwart. 
By Werner Zimmermann. Diisseldorfs Padagogischer Verlag Schwann, 
1954. 198 pp. 

Primarily, Zimmermann presents here the interpretations of fifteen 
judiciously selected samples of contemporary German prose fiction. 
What he has to say rests on the sound foundation of a twofold approach: 
the theoretical of the seminar and the practical, i.e. the pedagogical, of 
the class room. The authors represented in the selections are Werner 
Bergengruen, Gertrud von le Fort, Edzard Schaper, St. Zweig, Heinrich 
Boll, Wolfgang Borchert, Albrecht Goes, Franz Kafka, and Ernst 
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Kreuder. The interpretations are supplemented by a discussion that is 
focused on the topics Formensprache, Wirklichkeitsauffassung and Men- 
schenbild, and by a bibliography of editions and pertinent critical works. 

As teachers forever preoccupied with the question of suitable reading 
materials for our more advanced classes we may well take note of Zimmer- 
mann’s point of departure, namely the fact that present-day German 

outh — and we suspect, not only German — displays a conspicuous re- 
ceptivity and partiality to modern literature. That this should not lead to 
a replacement of older literature but rather to a happy combination of 
old and new goes without saying. 

Teachers and advanced students alike can profit gti from 
Zimmermann’s lucid interpretations, varying in length from four to 
twenty-six pages, and from his stimulating supplementary statements. 
Offered modestly as a pedagogical aid and as an attempt at orientation 
for readers interested in contemporary literature, his offering clearly bears 
the mark of thorough acquaintance with the basic expositions on and 
achievements by the Werkanalyse - method. One particularly appreciates 
the author’s effort to remain methodologically flexible enough to do 
justice to the artistic individuality of the narratives in question, each of 
which assertedly transcends factual reality in its own way. Furthermore, 
he maintains a sound perspective on his modern material by projecting its 
ideological and formal peculiarities against those of older literature. What- 
ever one may be inclined to add to or subtract from Zimmermann’s inter- 
pretation, one hopes they will inspire more such undertakings. 


University of Illinois. — John R. Frey 


Altdeutsches Lesebuch. 
Herausgegeben von Kurt Bona, Verlag Moritz Diesterweg, 1953, 356 S. 


Dieses Lesebuch fiir deutsche héhere Schulen bietet eine Auswahl 
aus der deutschen Literatur von den Anfangen bis ins sechzehnte Jahr- 
hundert. Es kénnte also wie zum Beispiel die Sammlung von Calvin 
Thomas, An Anthology of German Literature, die allerdings bis ins acht- 
zehnte Jahrhundert reicht, an amerikanischen Universitaten als Grundlage 
fiir eine Vorlesung dienen, welche die Entwicklung der deutschen Lite- 
ratur in grossen Ziigen darstellt. Das Buch enthalt ausser den Texten 
knappe E:nfiihrungen, in denen auf zwei bis vier Seiten von bedeutenden 
Wissenschaftlern die allgemeinen, wirtschaftlichen, geistigen oder ethi- 
schen Grundlagen einer Epoche oder einzelne besonders hervorragende 
Gestalten, z. B. Walther von der Vogelweide, besprochen werden. Ein 
Anhang von dreissig Seiten gibt ausserdem fiir jedes in der Sammlung 
erscheinende Werk die wichtigsten literarhistorischen Daten. Die Texte 
selbst, besonders die lyrischen, werden zum grossen Teil in der Ursprache 
geboten. Sprachlich schwierige Texte werden durch eine folgende neu- 
ee ac Ubertragung erlautert, leichtere durch ausfiihrliche Fuss- 
noten. Es scheint mir gelungen, ohne dass eine Kenntnis des Alt- oder 
Mittelhochdeutschen vorausgesetzt wird, auf diese Weise dem Leser die 
meisten Dichtungen in ihrer urspriinglichen Form zuganglich zu machen. 
Die Auswahl umfasst, neben allem was man erwartet, einige Beispiele alt- 
nordischer Dichtung aus der ‘germanischen Frithzeit’, Ubersetzungen 
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lateinischer Hymnen und weltlicher Literatur, einiges aus der deutschen 

Mystik und vor allem fast fiinfzig Seiten Lyrik, vom friihen Minnesang 

bis zum Volkslied. Gréssere Werke sind in Bruchstiicken und meistens 

mit verbindender Inhaltsangabe abgedruckt. Das Nibelungenlied zwar 

erscheint auf 58 Seiten, Parzival auf 24, aber Tristan ist auf 12 Seiten, der 

Ackermann auf 8 und das Volksbuch von Dr. Faust auf knapp 4 gekiirzt. 
— Walter Naumann 


Der Aufbau der Sprache. 
Von Bruno Snell. Hamburg: Claassen Verlag, 1952. 221 S. DM 14.50. 

In Anschlu8 an die phinomenologischen Sprachtheorien Husserls 
und Biihlers versucht der klassische Philologe Bruno Snell in Biihlers drei 
Funktionen der Sprache, die Grundprinzipien aller sprachlichen Erschei- 
nungen zu sehen. Der Unterschied im Umfang des Unternehmens bringt 
notwendigerweise Begriffswechsel mit sich. So werden Buhlers Funktio- 
nen bei Snell Urphinomene, die Kundgabefunktion weicht dem Urphano- 
men des Ausdrucks und. der Mitteilung, die Auslésungsfunktion dem 
Urphanomen des Wirkens und Zwecks und die Darstellungsfunktion dem 
Urphanomen der Darstellung und Nachahmung. Wie auch bei Biihler 
erfahren wir hier von einem ungleichen Wertverhaltnis der drei Ur- 
phanomene, wobei Kundgabe—Ausdruck (Mitteilung) und Auslésung— 
Wirkung (Zweck) hinter Darstellung an Bedeutung zuriickstehen. Nach 
Snell st6Bt man auf diese Urphanomene nicht nur in der Sprachwelt selbst 
sondern auch in deren Grenzgebieten: den unteren, biologischen. — 
menschliche und tierische Bewegungen, vorsprachliche Tierlaute — wie 
auch in den oberen, geistigen, — Dichtung, Philosophie. 

Um Snells Verfahren anzudeuten, sei eine sprachliche Erscheinung, 
die von verschiedenen Gesichtspunkten aus in mehreren Kapiteln be- 
handelt wird, zusammenfassend dargestellt. In den mannigfaltigen den 
Aufbau der Sprache integrierenden Erscheinungen dominiert jeweils ein 
Urphanomen; im Wort an sich ist es das des Nachbildens und Darstellens. 
Aber im Verbum, einem der drei bedeutungstragenden Wortklassen, 
wiegt das Urphinomen des Wirkens und Zwecks vor. Lexikalisch ge- 
sichtet gibt es jedoch 1. die groBe Mehrzahl von Verben, "die Tatigkeiten, 
Vorginge oder Reaktionen in der dem Menschen gegebenen Welt be- 
zeichnen,” wo also Darstellung dominiert, 2. die semi-imperativischen 
Verben wie ’wollen,’ ’sollen,’ wo das Element des Wirkens, und 3. die 
Verben, wo, da sie nur "innerlich Gehabtes zum Ausdruck bringen,” 
das Element des Ausdrucks dominiert. Vom grammatischen Gesichts- 
punkt her riickt wiederum bei den verschiedenen Verbformen, je nach 
dem Sinn, jeweils eine andere Beziehung zu den Urphanomenen in den 
Vordergrund. So ist in der ersten Person, in der finiten Form des Verbs, 
im Futurum, im Genus des Aktivs, im Imperativ das Urphinomen des 
Wirkens einschlagig, in der zweiten Person, im Partizip, im Prasens, im 
Genus des Mediums, im Konjunktiv und Optativ das Urphanomen des 
Ausdrucks, in der dritten Person, im Infinitiv, im Prateritum, im Genus 
des Passivs, im Indikativ das Urphinomen der Darstellung. All diese 
Beziehungen versucht der Verfasser in oft gekiinstelten und halsbrecheri- 
schen Gedankengangen aufzuzeigen. 
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Es ware unrichtig, von einer Dreidimensionalitat der Sprache zu 
reden, wobei jede der conn Erscheinungen als entweder dem einen 
oder dem anderen Urphanomen zugeordnet existiert. Man muB sich eher 
eine Verschriankung, ein kompliziertes In-und-Durcheinander der Ur- 

hanomene vorstellen, was sich eigentlich schon aus der Tatsache ergibt, 
daB ja Laute (Ausdruck) erst im Wort (Darstellung) und dieses erst im 
Satz (Wirkung), der Satz aber erst durch Worter und diese erst durch 
Laute entstehen. 

Des Verfassers Zugestindnis, ”daB hier nichts eigentlich bewiesen 
werden kann . . . [und daB] sich nicht mehr erreichen [laBt], als be- 
stimmte Beziehungen plausibel zu machen” (S. 13) driickt dem Buche 
einen spekulativen Stempel auf. Jedoch abgesehen davon muB auch sein 
Versuch, Beziehungen plausibel zu machen, im groBen und ganzen als 
mibgliickt erscheinen, Angesichts des Umfangs der untersuchten Pro- 
bleme, doch vor allem angesichts der iibermaBigen Vereinfachung des 
sprachlichen Gesamtsystems kann es durchaus ohne irrefiihrende Ver- 

Igemeinerungen, verzerrte Unklarheiten und spanische Schrauben gar- 
nicht abgehen. Einspruch muB schon gegen den groBangelegten Titel 
des Buches erhoben werden, wenn (S. 15) die Intention des Verfassers 
klar wird, daB er nur die indogermanischen Sprachen in seiner Unter- 
suchung zu beriicksichtigen gedenkt, und wenn der Leser am Ende der 
Lektiire feststellen muB, daB in der Exposition die gewaltige Domane 
der Sprache tatsichlich zu einem das Griechische, das Lateinische und 
das Deutsche enthaltende Provinzlein zusammenschrumpft. 

Nichts ware dagegen einzuwenden, daB Snell sich an Buhler an- 
schlieBt. Aber seit Biihlers Sprachtheorie ist ein —— Vierteljahr- 
hundert verflossen, in welchem die Sprachwissenschaft nicht miibig 
gewesen ist, wovon man aber nur wenig in Snells Untersuchung findet. 
Von den ohnehin schon sparlichen FuBnoten — 32 an Zahl (Literaturan- 
gabe und -nachweis fehlen ginzlich) — verweisen nur 11 auf nach 1934 
erschienene Arbeiten, worunter nur 5 unmittelbar mit Sprachwissenschaft 
zu tun haben. Trotz der apologetischen Erklérung, warum es der Ver- 
fasser nicht fiir nétig empfunden hat, primitive Sprachen zu untersuchen, 
und sich auf das Indogermanische beschrankt, ist es unverzeihlich, daB 
hier, wo versucht werden soll, Urspriingliches und Elementares in der 
Sprache "sichtbar zu machen,” das seit Biihlers Sprachtheorie besonders 
seitens der amerikanischen Sprachforschung zur Verfiigung gestellte 
Material beziiglich primitiver Sprachen einfach ignoriert wird. Die Unter- 
suchung liest sich wie eine im ersten Drittel unseres Jahrhunderts stecken- 
gebliebene Sprachphilosophie und diirfte in jener Generation Aufsehen 
erregt haben, die sich am altehrwiirdigen Gesellschaftsspiel ergétzte, die 
vielfaltigen, komplexen Phanomene menschlicher Existenz politisch, so- 
ziologisch, psychologisch, linguistisch, u.s.f. auf einen oder womdglich 
wenige gemeinsame Nenner zu bringen. 


University of Colorado. — Isaac Bacon 


Das Floss der Medusa. 
Drama in sieben Szenen von Georg Kaiser. Abgedruckt in Die Wandlung, 
Jabrgang 1948. 

Like several of Georg Kaiser’s expressionistic dramas before, this 
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one (written in the last years of his life) is constructed along the lines 
of Greek choral tragedy. Its chorus is formed by ten equally anonymous 
boys and girls and constitutes the wall which, according to Friedrich 
von Schiller, is to serve as support and sounding-board, but also as a limit 
to the emotional scope of the dramatic action. The main theme of Das 
Floss der Medusa is the antagonism between the two child protagonists, 
Allan and Ann, survivors — like their companions — of one of the most 
pitiful events of World War II: the submersion, by an enemy ship, of 
a steamer carrying English children to safety in Canada. To these twelve 
characters is added a thirteenth, the mute and, for all we know idiotic, 
»Fuechslein”. He is to become the sacrificial scape-goat of the children’s 
quasi-religious timor fatis. In the end, a deus ex machina appears in the 
person of the pilot of the rescuing aircraft. The title of the play itself 
bears no relation to the Greek myth of Perseus and the Gorgo; it refers 
to a historical incident, the shipwreck of the French frigate ,,Medusa” 
immortalized in a painting by Théodore Gericault. 

Aristotelian unity of place is preserved throughout, the play being 
set in the boat from the torpedoed vessel with its load of human drift- 
wood; so is the unity of action through a subtle interweaving of main plot 
(the grim struggle for survival and the religious fanatism arising from it) 
and subplot (the disillusion of Allan’s love for Ann). The progress of 
time, finally, coincides with the unfolding of the action, as each of the 
seven scenes is the epitome of one day of the week-long Odyssey. 


Why is it that Kaiser has assembled thirteen characters on the floating 
stage? The answer is simple enough: he meant to elaborate a Christian 
theme with which no Christian playwright had dealt before him. His 
play is concerned with the ritual and mystery of sacrifice, a concept er- 
roneously related by the children to the pagan superstition of their 

arents. It is their very innocence and the need to explain a barbarous 
dogma which drives them to do away with the thirteenth as a Judas and 
traitor by association. The murder, as an act of self-preservation, is per- 
formed during the wedding-night, into which Ann—that premature 
Judith — has lured her lover and the protector of ,,Fuechslein’, The chil- 
dren carry out her verdict in the hope thereby to placate the divine wrath 
which they hold responsible for their misfortune. As they are rescued 
shortly afterwards, their act seems to be justified. But Allan knows 
better; he refuses to return to a world in which murder is excused as a 
means to higher ends. 

The heroic endurance and sustained effort of the shipwrecked chil- 
dren is thus set in sharp contrast with their failure to reconcile matters 
of principle with matters of fact, to their irreverence, that is, before life 
itself. The theological dispute which arises between Allan and Ann on 
the fourth day of the fateful journey clearly defines the issue of their 
division. For Allan, the ten commandments are the inherent and unalien- 
able property of human existence as defined by Christ in his Sermon on 
the Mount; for Ann, they are little more than dogmatic dicta and of no 
practical consequence. This fatal dialectical separation of life from 
religious law is at the heart of man’s perversion as it is mirrored in the 
children’s stubborn belief. We cannot well overhear the irony inherent 
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in the pilot’s laudatory remarks; for it is not true that children —as is 
pathetically exclaimed by one member of the chorus — are exempt from 
cruelty. Their very innocence inspires terror when confronted with 
consequential choice. 

There is no doubt that here we have to do with true children. How 
readily their imagination supplies the details of the marriage, wedding- 
bells and wedding-flowers. Their efforts to reach a saving shore are 
organized into competitive games. For these children, fairly-tale and dire 
reality grow out of the same root; normally speaking, they lack respon- 
sibility for what they do. But Kaiser’s message points beyond such 
obvious conclusion. It is the eerie. disposition of the mature 
mind and which is responsible for the war, which he indirectly attacks 
in his play. 

A word or two concerning Georg Kaiser’s dramaturgy: for all its 
expressionistic qualities, Das Floss der Medusa is much closer to the epic 
theater than were Kaiser’s plays of the twenties. The strangely twisted 
syntax, the short, explosive sentences and demonstrations in the manner 
of the Lebrstueck seem related to the style of Gas or Die Koralle; but the 
new precision of language and its lyrical grandeur remind us of the in- 
tense projections of opera. The dramatic effect is that of Bertolt Brecht’s 
Mutter Courage superimposed upon Eugene O’Neill’s Emperor Jones. 
Time will come when Kaiser’s last plays will gain the critical praise they 
deserve as the fulfilment of a promise contained in the phareniaias 
earlier Ich-, Schrei- and Pflichtdramen. 

Lehigh University. — Ulrich Weisstein 
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